
"Walkable city" won't close street 


A UVM prof ties Potter to politics 


Alice Levitt eats bear 






COME SAY HELLO! 

Ill Saint Paul Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
802.497.1645 
info@guildfinemeats.com 


FINE VERMONT MEATS 

Burlington’s new butcher shop & delicatessen 

house made deli meats build-your-own sandwiches 
take-out or dine-in baked treats & coffee 


i/uiama/. guildfinemeats.com 



$10' DOUBLE BEEP BURGERS 
4:00PM - 10:00PM 


WINOOSKI’S CRAFT BEER HITCHING POST 



OLumTAra 


86 St. Paul Street, 
Burlington, VT 
bluebirdtavern.com 
If 3 /bluebirdtavern 


38 MAIN STREET WINOOSKI. VT 05404 




Join us for Peak <<B> 

Spruce Peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 


1^.. I'-'-J PERFORMING 
SUMMER 2013 ARTS CENTER 


r 


Family 


OUTERBRIDGE: 
CLOCKWORK MYSTERIES 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 7:30 PM 

Montreal's Grand Masters of Illusion will take you on 
a magical adventure through time with revolutionary 
illusions, dance, and split-second artistry that will 
keep your whole family spellbound. Special family 
4-pack tickets are available! 


■d by: 


BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE - 
\ PRECOCIOUS PRODIGIES 

Si SEPTEMBER 13, 7:30 PM 

' Experience uncompromising musicianship, and timeless 

and energetic music, as the Burlington Ensemble 
presents works from Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
Performance features guest pianist Joe Goetz from VPR. 


GRAND DERANGEMENT 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 7:30 PM 

The bow fires up the fiddle and the sparks fly 
when this Acadian band ignites the stage. In an 
all out explosion of lights, sounds, contagious 
rhythms and amazing step-dancing. Nova Scotia's 
young, hip ambassadors defy you to sit still. 




VIPERHOUSE 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 AT 8 PM 

viperHouse is back for a reunion concert! Don't miss the chance to experience Vermont's 
legendary "spasm band." viperHouse played around 100 shows per year during the late 
90's, bringing jazz to the dancefloor for audiences all over the east coast 


Spruce Peak _ . . _ _ , . „ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 


COOLPIX- S6500 KTT 



MEMBER WEDNESDAYS l 


Two great locations: 

Off Route 1 00 Staples Plaza 

1 4 Sunset Drive 86 i Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT South Burlington, VT 

(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 

•Instant Savings valid 09/01/201 3 - 09/1 4/201 3. "Express D 


www.gmcamera.com 
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PROHIBITION PIG PALE ALE 

A 5% ALE BREWED 
WITH CITRA, SIMCOE. 
AMARILLO AND CHINOOK 

DRINK 
IT UP! 

- prohibitionpig.com 

^7 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 








KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS and BURLINGTON LABS present: 

The Gala Premiere of 


HUNGRY 

HEART 

A new documentary film on prescription drug addiction and recovery. 

DIRECTED BY BESS O’BRIEN 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 7:00PM 
FLYNN THEATER, BURLINGTON 

Tickets: S 30 and $15 www.flynntix.org 802-863-5966 

In honor of Recovery Day in Burlington 

For more info www.kingdomcounty.org 
MEDIA SPONSORS: 5EVENDAY5 VPR 

UNDERWRITERS: Brattleboro Retreat, Vermont Agency ot Homan Services, NMC, Fletcher Allen Health Care, Burton 


danformshoes 


DanformShoesVT.com m,yown ' 

o BURLINGTON : 864.7899 COLCHESTER 863.2653 
© SHELBURNE 985.3483 ST ALBANS 527.0916 
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MORE THAN A PASS. A BADGE OF HONOR. 

Season Passes starting at just $329. 

Go to Sugarbush.com and get yours today. Early season pricing ends September 12th. >7 SufiArbutsk 

Seven Daysiei Readers' Pick: 2013 BEST SKI/HIDE SLOPE ' J BeBetterHere 






FLYNNSPACE 13/14 
Ain Gordon's 

"Not What Happened” 

Friday & Saturday, Sept. 6 & 7 at 8 pm 
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puwiTfleoin 



150 Dorset Street^ South^Burlington. VT 


PRE-SEASON 
USED SKI 
SALE 

ELAN EXAR 

with bindings 
130cm - 170cm 
OR 

ROSSIGNOL BANDIT 

with bindings 
140cm - 170cm 

SALE PRICE $119 

Reg. $149 
OFFER ENDS 09/30/13 


We carry a full line of new 
ski & snowboard equipment 
and offer tuning services. 
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NO DISRESPECT INTENDED 

I write to clarify my comments in last week’s 
story about Bruce Lisman [Fair Game, 
August 28]. I meant no disrespect to Bruce 
in my comments, which were accurately 
portrayed by Sever Days political reporter 
Paul Heintz. My comments were meant to 
describe a group of people in politics, not 
restricted to Bruce Lisman, who underes- 
timate how hard it is to win statewide or 
national public office. And to demonstrate 
how skilled are the politicians who now 
hold those offices. Barack Obamas — who 
win the comer office on the first try — come 
around once in a generation. Bruce Lisman 
plays an important and powerfully posi- 
tive role in the life of Vermont, through his 
philanthropy, Campaign for Vermont and 
many other activities I know little about. 
Just because he can’t beat Peter Shumlin 
doesn’t mean his work is not valuable and 
important to the state. 

Kevin Ellis 

EAST MONTPELIER 


GROSS PHOTO 

I just want to say bad judgment on using 
the Black River meat-processing photo 
[“Fresh Cuts,” August 14]. The knife 
and meat hook along with the bloody 
outfits seemed a bit harsh, gross and just 
plain wrong. 

Sonya Cueto 

ST. ALBANS 


TIM NEWCOMB 


END SHARIA LAW IN 
BURLINGTON! 

["Beckon BT'/Burlington Telecom May Add 
aConservativeChannel,’’Augustl4]:Oh,nol 
There’s been Sharia law in Burlington for 
six years?! And now someone tells me?! I 
remember when I first came to Burlington. 
There were laws for women to walk around 
topless. Topless. Now women have to walk 
on the opposite side of the street, covered 
head to toe in black dresses. All because 
Al Jazeera came to the television of 4500 
customers and caused Sharia law to infil- 
trate all aspects of society. Thank God ... 
whoops, I mean Allah ... (I don’t want to get 
murdered) that Jeffrey Kaufman is here to 
save the day for Burlington and BT. Clearly 
Fox News, which is offered with BT, isn’t 
enough of a “balancing” voice! Email 
Sanders, Shumlin and Weinberger and tell 
them to end Sharia law! 

Chicky Winkleman 
BURLINGTON 


BECK IS A GASBAG 

["Beck on BT? Burlington Telecom May 
Add a Conservative Channel,” August 14]: I 
love Beck; he provides cutting social com- 
mentary that is truthful and insightful with 
a beat you can dance to. Oh, did you mean 
Glenn Beck? He’s a gasbag that says inflam- 
matory things that have no useful place in 
constructive discourse. He doesn’t even 
believe the things he says; he just wants 
ratings. He is the professional wrestling of 





WEEK IN REVIEW 


news. Al Jazeera and Glenn Beck are not 
comparable. I believe in free speech, but 
that doesn't mean putting anyone who 
wants to talk on the air. 

Damon Clark 

ESSEX JUNCTION 


Asian. So race does enter into a particular 
situation. While you can't judge a book by 
its cover, or any individuals by how they 
look or dress, reading the book for a short 
time often reveals the story inside. 

Grant Orenstein 


ANIMALS DESERVE 
PROTECTION 

[Re "Bears, Dogs and Hogs — Oh, My! 
Animal-Themed Laws Enacted in 2013," 
June 26]: Who doesn't agree with state 
animal protection laws? Steve King (R-IA), 
that's who. He included a provision in the 
U.S. House farm bill that would repeal a va- 
riety of state laws designed to protect dogs 
in puppy mills, pigs and hens in factoiy 
farms, sharks, horses, and the list goes on. 
Fortunately, the House farm bill failed to 
pass, and I strongly encourage all of us who 
care about animal protection to encourage 
our federal legislators to exclude King’s 
provisions from the final bill. Americans 
deserve to have their voices heard — not 
overridden — when it comes to nonparti- 
san issues such as animal protection. 

Katie Thomas 
SOUTH ROYALTON 


MORAN MISCHARACTERIZED 

I thought that Kevin J. Kelley’s reference 
to the Moran Plant as “abandoned” was 
somewhat extreme in his article regard- 
ing the delay to the Burlington Skate Park 
[“Burlington Skate Park Construction 
Delayed — Again,” August 28]. Abandoned 
buildings are usually easily accessible 
— quite unlike the former Moran Plant As 
a longtime supporter of this building, I look 
forward to its new life sometime soon. In 
fact the Moran Plant recently hosted a tem- 
porary art installation in conjunction with an 
artist at the BCA Center on Church Street 
I do agree with Kelley that there isn’t 
a Burlington project that gets completed 
on schedule. Many times it's because 
neighbors and/or some of the usual local 
cast of characters will object. The most 
infamous not-in-my-backyard example is 
the Southern Connector. 


HEROES WORSHIP 

In his August 28 “What's in a Name?” 
Kevin J. Kelley repeats an oft-stated fallacy 
about the two Heroes: North and South 
Hero. In fact, the islands are not named 
after Ethan and Ira Allen, but rather the 
entire membership of the Green Mountain 
Boys — the popular name of the Vermonter 
units who fought for the colonial cause 
in the Revolution. These are the real 37S 
or so “heroes" referenced in the islands’ 
names. I suspect many of the “Boys" 
would have had a hearty belly laugh at the 
idea that Ira was any kind of a “hero" in 
a way that they were not After his rum- 
fueled escapades at Ticonderoga, which 
were actually co-commanded by Benedict 
Arnold, Ethan spent most of the rest of the 
war languishing in British prisons after his 
ill-considered attack on Montreal. 

An interesting aside: History records 
Allen’s story that he demanded the sur- 
render of Fort Ticonderoga “in the name 
of the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress!" Some brothers-in-arms re- 
membered what he actually bellowed that 
night at the fort’s commander as “Come 
out of there, you damned old rat!” — for 
my money, a much better line than the one 
remembered by history! 

Tim Searles 

GRAND ISLE 


CORRECTION 

In his August 21 Fair Game column, 
Paul Heintz referenced the 
"Veterans Administration." That 
Cabinet-level entity should have 
been identified as the “Department 
of Veterans Affairs." 



SAY SOMETHING! 



lurlington, VT 05402-1164 



FRIDAY «Ttl 
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WED m DAVE SOLAZZO TRIO 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 9/S THE SITTING DUCKS 7PM 

D JAY BARON/DJ CRE8 10PM 
FPU 9/6 CHARUE HILBERT 5PM 

JAY D CLARK 8PM 

SAT 9/7 ELLEN POWELL TRIO 5PM 

DJ RAUL 6PM 
THE FAT PEACE 8PM 
MASHTODON / DJ STAVROS 11PM 
SUN 9/8 DJ ROBBIE J 10PM 
MON 9/9 THE FIZZ 7PM 

DJ MASHTODON 10PM 
TUE 9/10 SMALL CHANGE 7PM 

0J CRAIG MITCHELL 10PM 


Btgutiliers 


$\SCOIW£0 

organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 
Jjl o* haTgam prices, 


Another New 
90 Pointer 

Pieza El Coll is a fantastic 
new wine for us from Spain. 
Deep purple with layered 
flavors and a rich, smooth 
finish. We took one taste 
and bought all we could. A 
steal at $13.99. 

Windsor-Deal! 

Try some Windsordale 
cheese from a great 
Vermont artisan cheese- 
maker. 4 different flavor 
varieties. Usually $8.99/lb.... 
NOW: $4.99/lb! 

Please help ns welcome 
Jody Farnhatn, co-author of 
The Joy of Cheesemaking, 
to our team. Jody will be 
taking over as our new 
Cheese department guru. 
Come by and say hi! 

OlEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 TFilliston Rd., So. Burlington IT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am- 7pin 

Web & Mobile site: 


10% OFF WITH STUDENT ID 

Art/Drafting/Framinq Supplies 
Handmade Paper • Paints • Brushes 
Portfolios "Cards 


HARLAN MAcF 
PAINTINGS 


^ed Square 


136 church Sfreef, Burlington 
Having a party? Rent the blue room/ 
inC<x?redsguareVt.cotn 
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PURCHASE & PICK UP YOUR 2013-14 BOLTON VALLEY ALL ACCESS 
SEASON PASS AT THE SALE & RECEIVE AN EXTRA 57. OFF THE GOODS. 


GOOD FOR $5 OFF OF A $25 
MINUMUM PURCHASE AT THE 
2013 BOLTON VALLEY SKI & 
SNOWBOARD SALE. 


FINAL WEEKEND! 


A WORLD-CLASS ECO-ADVENTURE IN NORTHERN VERMONT 


(802)644-9300 | www.arbortrek.Dom 

OFF AZIP LINE CANOPY TOUR BBSS 

\{f/o OR TREETOP OBSTACLE COURSE ElZSS 


Double Grammyjazz Singer 
& Songwriter 

.2S£- U/ikot\ 

- Time Magazine ^ \ 

“Delicate, sensuous, whimsical, formidable. ” - London Guardian 

7PM, SUN. SEPT. 22 

FULLER HALL, ST. J. ACADEMY 

TICKETS: $74 $56, $46, $36. 

TICKETS at 802-748-2600 or 
ONLINE at KingdomCounty.org. 

SPONSORS: Lyndon Slate College, Passu mpsic Savings Bank, 
Saint J. Subaru, Peabody and Smith Realty, St. Johnsbury Academy. 

sponsors: SEVE N DA YS V PR p# 

Produced by KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS 


OVER $1 MILLION IN INVENTORY 
WILL BE SOLD AT W-707. OFF! 


at the Bolton Valley Sports Center 


Bolton Valley 


Presented by Sport Thoma 

Www. bolto n valley. corn 


Friday, Sept 6 
Saturday, Sept 7 
Sunday, Sept 8 


Noon-8pm 

10am-8pm 

10am-4pm 


Find a great selection of new and used skis 
& boards, race gear, outerwear, boots, and 
bindings. Clothing and equipment will be on 
sale for all ages and ability levels. 


$25,000 IN PRIZES will be given away all weekend 
including a Season Pass & Lift Tickets! 


Vermont's Largest 
SKI & SNOWBOARD SALE 
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38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
mon-sat 10-8 | sun 11-6 


dear^lucy. 


Fk££r 

/\eier Btwlsf 


Amazing new styles 
by Freebird, 
Frye, Cole Haan, 

Qc MORE ARRIVING DALY! 




AN OPEN LETTER TO CITIZENS OF 
THE GREEN MOUNTAIN STATE 


Dear Vermonteis: 


By now, F m sure most of you have heal'd of our decision to shut down Vermont Yankee in the fourth quarter of next year. I can tell you that this 
was an agonizing and extremely difficult conclusion for us to reach We recognize that this was not the outcome desired by our employees, our 
supporters, the local community or anyone who believes in the benefits of nuclear power 

Our VY employees arc among the best in the nuclear industiy. They have achieved an outstanding 92 .4 percent capacity factor over the 10-year 
span of operation since Entergy purchased the station During the previous operating cycle, the plant ran breaker-to-breaker, 493 consecutive days 
from refueling outage to refueling outage. And the plant is on track to repeat that again this cycle. 

Our VY employees are an exemplary group of professionals who have done everything we have asked, including running this plant safely and 
reliably and establishing VY as one of the best places to work in the state of Vermont. 

So the obvious question: why would we shirt down an operationally exceptional facility run by such quality people? The answer is painfully 
simple: the plant is no longer financially viable. There is a high cost structure for this single unit plant. Since 2002, the company lias invested more 
than $400 million in the safe and reliable operation of the plant. 

Meanwhile, low natural gas prices have dramatically reduced power prices in the region and, consequently, expected revenues at VY. 
Additionally, wholesale electricity market design flaws are resulting in downward pressure on energy and capacity prices in the region, and do not 
provide adequate compensation to merchant nuclear plants for the fuel diversity benefits they provide. 

This decision is also painful to our thousands of supporters who have been on the front lines advocating for VY and who have stood try the plant 
and its employees for many years. Oursupporters have written countless letters, emails and blogs passionately and eloquently stating the benefits 
and importance of Vermont Yankee. They have stood in support at rallies, legal proceedings, meetings and public hearings to give a voice to these 
citizens who believe in the benefits of nuclear energy. They have offered kind words to our employees as they see them in the community. Their 
support lias been immensely important to us, and we sincerely thank them for standing side-ty-side with our employees. 

As we move forward, I can say unequivocally that safety will remain a top priority through the remaining months of operation and throughout 
the entire decommissioning process. We are committed to decommissioning the plant in a safe, orderly and environmentally responsible manner, 
and the plant will remain under the oversight of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission throughout the entire process. It is our desire to work 
constructively with our communities, the state and others as we move through this process. You can visit wwwEntergy. com for more information 
on decommissioning. 

We wish circumstances were different and we had better news to share. Although this is a difficult time for our employees, they are a resilient, 
dedicated group of professionals who will remain focused and will finish the job. On behalf of them, I ask for your support as the plant winds down 
its operations. Over the next several months, we will engage in a constructive dialog with elected officials, community leaders, and business groups 
about the next steps for us, for them, and for Vermont as we all transition to a future without Vermont Yankee. You will be hearing more from us as 
this process moves forward 


Sincerely, 




BillMohl 

President 

Entergy Wholesale Commodities 


Vermont Yankee 



MONDAY 09 

Cerebral Collaboration 


SATURDAY 07 

FLOUR POWER 


SUNDAY Uo 

Best Foot Forward 


SATURDAY 07 

Palates Meet Palettes 


DRESSED 
TO IMPRESS 


FRIDAY 06 

Back to the Roots 
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FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 



O U T LET S 


All 

Pharmacies 
Are Not 
the Same! 


We promise you 
friendly service & personalized 
care every time you visit. 

Vermont Family 
Pharmacy 

Celebrating 30 Years 
Family Owned & Operated 
1219 North Avenue, Burlington 

658-9664 



F or months, Rep. peter welch (D- 
Vt.) appealed in vain for Congress 
to take an up-or-down vote on 
whether to further entangle the 
U.S. in Syria’s long-festering civil war. 

Last weekend, for better or for worse, 
he got his wish. 

Abandoned by the Brits and losing 
support at home, President barack obama 
reversed course Saturday and said he’d 
seek congressional approval before meet- 
ing Syrian nerve gas with American 
Tomahawk missiles. By forcing Congress 
to actually cast the vote Welch and his col- 
leagues had demanded, Obama’s advisers 
explained, the president was calling their 
bluff and forcing them to own the strikes 
he’s pushing. 

That is, if Congress doesn’t call 
Obama’s bluff and reject his plan 
altogether. 

Either way, Welch and his two Vermont 
colleagues — Sens. Patrick leahy (D-Vt.) 
and bernie sanders (I-Vt.) — will be faced 
with a pair of unpalatable options when 
Congress reconvenes next week. 

Should the three liberals, who all op- 
posed invading Iraq in 2003, support 
another potentially endless, nearly go- 
it-alone incursion into a Middle Eastern 
country? Or should they abandon their 
president, ignore the televised images of 
Syrian children gassed by their own gov- 
ernment and send a message to the world 
that the U.S. doesn’t stand behind its own 
“red line”? 

In an interview with Seven Days 
Monday, Leahy sounded genuinely torn 
between — and pained by — the choices 
at hand. A human-rights warrior who’s 
fought to ban landmines and defund 
rogue military units, Leahy bemoaned 
“the pictures of these children and in- 
nocent people, dead from [chemical 
weapons].’’ 

But he also raised the specter of 
America’s seemingly inescapable engage- 
ments in Afghanistan and Iraq, question- 
ing whether “the law of unintended conse- 
quences" would inevitably expand what’s 
now being billed as a limited series of air 

“I have no problem with the idea of 
stopping chemical weapons, but before I 
could vote for anything, I need a far better 
idea of where it stops,” he said. 

Leahy’s short-term, tactical approach 
to this very real political dilemma has 
been to criticize as “too open-ended” the 
White House’s draft resolution authoriz- 
ing force in Syria. But how will he vote if, 
as expected, the White House assents to a 
narrower resolution limiting the scope of a 
U.S. attack? 


“I don’t know the answer to that — and 
I’m trying to be as honest as I can,” Leahy 

If history is any guide, Leahy may be 
inclined to support a strike carried out by 
a president of his own party — one with 
whom the senior senator has closely allied 
himself. 

Leahy voted against george h.w. bush’s 
GulfWar in 1991 and against george w. bush’s 
2003 reinvasion of Iraq. But he backed bill 
Clinton’s ill-fated humanitarian mission to 
Somalia in 1993 and Clinton's NATO-led air 
strikes against Slobodan Milosevic’s troops 
in Kosovo in 1999. 


LEAHY, SANDERS 
ANDWELCHWILLBE 
FACED WITH A PAIR OF 
UNPALATABLE OPTIONS 
WHEN CONGRESS 
RECONVENES NEXT WEEK. 


Though the Senate never voted to 
authorize Obama’s NATO -led air strikes 
against Libya's moammar gadhafi starting 
in March 2011, Leahy told Vermont Public 
Radio that month the U.S. “had no choice 
but to respond, especially after Gadhafi 
claimed he was going to have a cease fire 
and then set forward to actually slaughter 
his people." 

The one time Leahy sided with a 
president of the opposite party on a major 
war powers question? Three days after 
September 11 , 2001, when the Senate voted 
98-0 to declare a war on terror. 

Sanders’ wartime voting record isn’t 
much different from Leahy’s, though he 
sounded a more skeptical note on Libya 
two years ago. 

Roughly a week after that bombing cam- 
paign began, Sanders told Fox News that 
while Gadhafi was “a thug and a murderer,” 
Sanders was “not quite sure we need a third 
war” and hoped that “our military action in 
Libya will be ending very, very shortly.” 

Two months later, Sanders reiterated to 
CNN his “reservations about our involve- 
ment in Libya" and said the U.S. was better 
off addressing its domestic problems 
than “getting involved in all kinds of wars 
abroad." 

Sanders was on vacation and unavail- 
able for comment as Seven Days went to 
press. But in a written statement his staff 


released last weekend, the junior senator 
halted that he’s leaning against supporting 
Obama’s plan to punish Syrian President 

BASHAR AL-ASSAD. 

“The use of chemical weapons by the 
Assad dictatorship is inhumane and a vio- 
lation of international law,” Sanders said in 
the statement “However, at this point in 
time, I need to hear more from the presi- 
dent as to why he believes it is in the best 
interests of the United States to intervene 
in Syria’s bloody and complicated civil 

There’s some wiggle room in there, but 
not a lot. 

As a relatively junior Democrat in the 
Republican-controlled House, Welch 
would seem to enjoy less influence over a 
matter of war than his two Vermont col- 
leagues. But since visiting a Syrian refugee 
camp on the Turkish border last May, the 
Norwich Dem has been, by far, the most 
vocal member of the trio on the Syrian 
question. 

Welch’s trip to the region came at a 
volatile time. Shortly before he arrived, 
Syrian rebels reported the small-scale 
use of chemical weapons in several cities. 
Days after he left, Israel launched limited 
air strikes against a military research 
center near Damascus. Meanwhile, the 
U.S. was preparing — or, perhaps, had al- 
ready begun — to covertly arm and train 
the rebels. 

But fearing that Obama could 
“Americanize what is a Syrian civil war,” 
Welch told Seven Days at the time that he 
was "skeptical” of “armchair general poli- 
ticians here in D.C.” who sought further 
intervention. 

“There’s no good option,” he said. 

What if the U.S. confirmed that Assad 
has used chemical weapons against his 
own people? Would that, Seven Days 
asked, cross a “red line,” as Obama had put 
it the summer before? 

“The president is in a bit of a politi- 
cal comer because of the words he used, 
but the ‘red line’ should be what’s in the 
national interest of the country,” Welch 
said at the time — and the politics of 
the president’s rhetoric were of far less 
consequence. 

But if it turned out Assad really had 
deployed chemical weapons — would that 
change Welch's mind? 

'You’re getting too into the weeds, Paul, 
you really are. I mean, look, the reality is it's 
appalling to use chemical weapons," Welch 
continued. “It actually creates a whole new 
reality if there’s a wholesale use of chemi- 
cal weapons. OK? It does. What that would 
mean in terms of what we had to do or what 
we’d be forced to do, we’d have to figure 
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that out. But the absolutist journalist push- 
ing me to be john MCCAiN-like — I just don’t 
think it lends itself to that. This whole 
battle right now is much more political at 
this point than it is directed toward the 
national security question.” 

It might’ve been then. But is it now 
— after the slaughter of as many as 1400 
Syrians by sarin and possibly other nerve 
agents? 

Since last spring, Welch's advocacy on 
the question has focused mostly on a pro- 
cedural matter, albeit an important one: 
Who should determine America's role in 
Syria — Congress or the president? 

At a June press conference at the 
Capitol, standing beside libertarian 
Republicans such as Sen. rand paul (R- 
Ky.), Welch proposed legislation that 
would block any military assistance or 
intervention in Syria without congres- 
sional approval. 

The next month, after 
failing to insert the measure 
into a defense spending bill, 

Welch upbraided his col- 
leagues on the House floor for declining 
to even debate the nation’s ongoing in- 
volvement in Syria. 

"Are we going to be congressmen and 
women or are we going to be cowards?” 
he asked. "It is the coward's path to avoid 
taking responsibility for a momentous 
decision that we know at this moment is 

His colleagues didn’t listen, but Obama 
eventually did. 

Now faced with the momentous deci- 
sion he called for, what path will Welch 
take? 

He, too, was on vacation when Seven 
Days went to press, and a statement his 
office released over the weekend was even 
more vague than Sanders'. In it, Welch 
said he was “pleased" that Obama was 
finally seeking congressional approval. 
Beyond that, he committed only to being 
“an active participant in the forthcoming 
debate.” 

Given his rhetoric in recent months 
about the pitfalls of “Americanizing" 
Syria’s civil war, you’d think his would be 
a lay-up “nay” vote. But Welch has only 
once been asked to authorize the use of 
force since he was elected in 2006 on an 
anti-Iraq War platform. That was in June 
2011 when, unlike the Senate, the House 
staged an up-or-down vote on whether 
to retroactively authorize the Libyan 
bombardment. 

Along with 122 others — nearly all 
fellow Dems — Welch voted in favor of his 
president’s war, while 295 Republicans 
and Democrats voted against it. 

Welch’s reasons for intervening in 
another Arab conflict? For one thing, he 
argued in a floor speech, retroactively 
endorsing the Libyan strikes reasserted 
Congress’ power over the executive 
branch. Somehow. 

What’s more, he said, the NATO 


campaign was designed to be "saving lives 

“That mission is necessary to avert a 
humanitarian disaster,” Welch told his 
colleagues. “Two, the mission has broad 
international support — including from 
the Arab League. Three, the U.S. role is 
limited in scope. No boots on the ground." 

What happens when you apply those 
metrics to Syria? 

Let’s take them in reverse order. 
Obama promised Tuesday that his plan 
“does not involve boots on the ground." As 
for international support? Clearly there’s 
less of it for a Syrian operation than there 
was for Libya. 

And what about that humanitarian 
disaster? 

It's simply impossible to argue that the 
humanitarian crisis in Syria, where the 
United Nations has estimated more than 

100.000 people have perished, 
is any less severe than it was 
in Libya, where as many as 

25.000 were killed — especially 
given Assad's possession of and 

clear willingness to use chemical weapons 
to murder his own people. 

If preventing a “slaughter” was a 
reason for Leahy to support intervention 
in Libya, and averting a "humanitarian 
disaster" was a reason for Welch to do the 
same, will the two feel boxed in by their 
own arguments come next week's vote? 

Maybe. But maybe not 

Perhaps they’ll summon their inner 
Emersons and rightly note, “A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and 
philosophers and divines." Not to men- 
tion self-righteous political columnists, as 
Ralph Waldo surely meant to add. 

Perhaps they’ll argue that Syria is 
simply not Libya — that it’s a for greater 
mess with a far less certain conclusion. 
About that they’d surely be right. 

Whichever way the wind blows 
Vermont's congressional trio, the stakes 
couldn’t be any higher. If they vote 
yes and drag the nation into the next 
Vietnam, they’ll pay the price. And 
if they vote no only to join their hapless 
president in watching more innocents 
lose their lives, they’ll surely regret 
that, too. 

Pick your poison, gentlemen. © 

Disclosure: Paul Heintz worked as Peter 
Welch's communications director from 
November 2008 to March 2011. 
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local matters 


Burlington’s Cops and the Art Hop 
Clash Over Views of “Safety” 


T his weekend the annual 
South End Art Hop will 
bring thousands of people 
to Burlington’s artsy-craftsy 
Pine Street corridor, where they’ll 
stroll from gallery to studio, to an iron 
pour, to food trucks and a fashion 
show. It's an end-of-summer celebra- 
tion of local creativity. 

But there’s another way to look at 
the city's biggest "street” festival of 
the year, during which partiers have to 
share that street with cars. 

“It’s an accident waiting to 
happen,” warns Adam Brooks, direc- 
tor of the South End Arts and Business 
Association, which puts on the Hop. 
At last year's event, Brooks says, the 
unsafe conditions for pedestrians 
“pretty much scared me to death.” 

For safety reasons. Art Hop organiz- 
ers have asked the city in each of the 
past few years to close off parts of Pine 
Street to vehicular traffic on the Friday 
and Saturday nights of the festival. 

And for other safety reasons, every 
year the city has refused. 

Mayor Miro Weinberger talked up 
the Art Hop during his campaign for 
Burlington’s top job. Last summer, his 
chief of staff, Mike Kanarick, said his 
boss was “working on” the problem 
of closing the street for a few hours 
during the event. 

But it didn’t happen in 2012 and 
won’t for this year’s Art Hop, either. 

Weinberger appears to be on the Art 
Hop’s side: On August 30 he emailed, 
“I sympathize with the event organiz- 
ers' desire to expand onto Pine Street.” 
And in a memo presented to the Board 
of Finance four days later, he noted the 
Pine Street corridor is dangerous for 
walkers and cyclists in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, citing “recent incidents 
on Pine Street in which pedestrians 
and bikers narrowly have avoided seri- 
ous collisions with moving cars.” 

The mayor also said in that message 
that the city has been pursuing “with 
considerable urgency” state funding 
for the installation of several “pedes- 
trian-activated, rapid-flashingbeacons 
on Pine Street.” When the beacons are 



installed in mid-October — six weeks 
after the Art Hop ends — they “will 
make an immediate impact on safety,” 
Weinberger informed the board. 

It appears the pedestrian-un- 
friendly decision welcoming cars to 
the Hop was made not by the mayor 
but by the city’s police and fire chiefs. 
“I respect the effort and process the 
chiefs applied to the decision, and I 
support them,” Weinberger declared 
in his August 30 statement. 

A day earlier, police chief Michael 
Schirling emailed that he and fire chief 
Seth Lasker “have looked at all known 
alternatives and do not believe that it 
is safe or prudent to close traffic on a 
major north-south thoroughfare in 
the city.” Pine Street “provides the 
primary means of access to all emer- 
gency vehicles and responders to large 
neighborhoods.” 

The Queen City's top cop goes on 
to offer a couple of scenarios involving 
potentially life-threatening incidents. 

“Imagine,” Schirling urged, “we 
agreed to close a street such as this 
and there was a fire, a medical call, a 
person choking, a law enforcement 
emergency, or any one of a host of 
other things that occur daily across 
the more than 45,000 responses our 
departments make annually." 

Imagine further, Schirling sug- 
gests, that the response to such an 
emergency was delayed “even by one 
minute as a result of the inability to 
access neighborhoods located off Pine 
Street without taking an alternate 
route.” That could produce “a tragic 
outcome,” he warns, “and would un- 
doubtedly generate a different series 
of far more serious questions.” 

Here are a couple of hypothetical 
ones: On Monday, parts of Burlington’s 
Main, St. Paul and College streets were 
closed for the Criterium bicycle race. 
What if there was a fire at the Flynn? A 
holdup at Hempest? How could public 
safety vehicles possibly get there? 

No pedestrians or cyclists are 
known to have been injured by cars 
during the 20 previous Art Hops, but 
that doesn’t make it safe or prudent 
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to allow motorists to proceed as 
though nothing special were happen- 
ing on Pine Street, Brooks says. The 
Art Hop’s lead organizer suggests 
it should be possible to clear 
the way for emergency 
hides while redirecting 
regular traffic for a few 
hours on Friday and 
Saturday night. 

Furthermore, South End 
neighborhoods are all accessible 
from the east, via St. Paul Street and 
Shelburne Road. 

Does the city’s car-centered posi- 
tion on the Art Hop 
contradict Weinberger’s 
oft-stated commitment 
to making Burlington a 
more walkable and bike- 
able community? Brooks 
declined to comment. 

Chapin Spencer, who 
until last month headed 
Chittenden County’s 
leading pedestrian and 
cyclist advocacy group, 
also refrains from 
taking a position on 
closing Pine Street for 
Art Hop. Weinberger 
recently appointed the 
former director of Local 
Motion as chief of the 
city’s department of 
public works. In a Labor 
Day interview, Spencer 
would not say whether 
he views current Art 
Hop conditions as dan- 
gerous to the event’s 
participants. 

Spencer’s succes- 
sor at Local Motion 
also avoids criticiz- 
ing Weinberger’s 
stand in support of 
uninterrupted traffic flow during the 
Art Hop. 

Jason Van Driesche, the group’s 
interim codirector, said in a telephone 
interview last week he “would love to 
see” Pine Street closed to private cars 
during the Hop — “if it can be worked 
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out to everyone’s satisfaction, includ- 
ing access by emergency vehicles.” 

The LoMo leader endorses the 
perspective put forth by Schirling. "I 
impletely buy the argument 
that Pine Street is in need of 
emergency access," Van 
Driesche says. 

But he also shares 
Brooks’ worries regard- 
ing unsafe conditions for Art 
Hoppers. Pine Street's sidewalks 
“are very narrow for the number of 
people who go to Art Hop,” the LoMo 
leader noted. In fact, there are no 
sidewalks on the west- 
ern side of Pine Street in 
the area where Art Hop 
activities are centered. 

Local Motion is co- 
operating closely with 
the Weinberger ad- 
ministration on several 
initiatives not related to 
the Art Hop. The group 
sees itself as a partner 
with the city, not as an 
aggressive advocate for 
potentially controver- 
sial actions to reduce 
dangers to walkers and 

“I don’t think this is 
a case where being ag- 
gressive makes sense,” 
Van Driesche says in 
regard to efforts to open 
Pine Street to walkers 
during portions of the 
Art Hop. “We have seen 
from open streets across 
the country that suc- 
cess depends on broad 
cooperation.” 

Transportation 
planner Nicole Losch, 
who manages the city’s 
and bicycle program, says 
the proposed closure of Pine 
Street to cars as a topic of “a conver- 
sation worth having." But she says 
Weinberger did not consult her in 
regard to traffic-safety issues during 
this year’s or last year's Art Hop. © 
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local matters 


Mayor and Media Rub Barre 
Massage Business the Wrong Way 



B ai Xiu Zhen speaks almost 
no English. But the language 
barrier doesn’t stop her from 
expressing how she feels about 
negative portrayals of her Barre massage 
business. 

“Stop, stop, stop!” the Chinese-born 
Bai yells. 

Bai’s American husband, Brian 
Millard, had no trouble translating the 
anonymous text message his wife re- 
ceived two weeks ago on her cellphone: 
“I’m horny and want u to rub it." The 
59-year-old Vermont native suggests a 
Seven Days expose about unscrupulous 
Asian massage parlors in Chittenden 
County inadvertently launched a witch 
hunt in Barre that has burned his 
wife — who is a Chinese nurse, not a 
Korean sex worker — and their fledgling 
operation. 

On July 1, the 46-year-old Bai and 
Millard opened Chinese Massage at 103 
South Main Street. The couple adver- 
tised their business with a simple, hand- 
lettered sandwich board on the sidewalk 
outside the storefront they share with a 
two-way-radio equipment dealership. 
The place stays open late seven days a 
week, but displays none of the security 
measures — cameras, electronic doors 
s and obscured windows — typical of il- 
g legal massage operations. 

> Just three weeks later, Barre Mayor 
5 Thom Lauzon asked the city council 
z to consider an ordinance regulating 
S professional massage therapists in the 
Granite City. Lauzon said the measure 
was prompted by the Seven Days story 


about three Chittenden County massage 
parlors suspected of criminal sexual ac- 
tivity and possible human trafficking. All 
three establishments closed within two 
weeks, as did a fourth not named in the 
original story. The landlord of one of the 
businesses, Harmony Spa in Williston, 
was later criminally charged for his al- 
leged involvement. 

In central Vermont, WCAX, WPTZ 
and the Barre-Montpelier Times Argus 


covered Lauzon's efforts. Some of the 
television footage juxtaposed images 
of the suspect massage parlors in 
Chittenden County with those of Barre’s 
new Chinese massage business. One 
showed Bai hiding behind a door to 
avoid the TV camera. 

None of the stories accused Bai or 
Millard of any criminal wrongdoing 
and all three media outlets returned 
later to hear Millard's side of the story. 


s Nevertheless, Millard says being as- 
s sociated with suspect businesses in 
i Chittenden County, along with two 
other recently busted Asian massage 
parlors in Bennington, was enough to 
scare away most of their clientele. 

“They came up here and ambushed 
my wife, then ran a feature I didn't even 
know about. And business just stopped 
for four days!” he says. 

Millard places blame not on the media 
but at the feet of Barre’s mayor, whom 
Millard accuses of “racial profiling” and 
“ruining” his and his wife’s reputations. 
He is considering legal action against 
Lauzon. 

“He targeted my business and put us 
on television. He didn’t even talk to me. 
That word, ‘Chinese,’” he says, pointing 
to the hand-lettered sign outside, “led 
the mayor of tins city to call up [the 
press] and ask them to come here.” 

Lauzon calls those accusations “ridic- 
ulous” and says he “absolutely did not” 
sic the media on Millard or Bai, nor did 
he make any allegations in council meet- 
ings about the nature of their business. 

“I understand his concern, but we’re 
not talking about a specific gender or 
race,” Lauzon explains. “It wasn’t the 
word ‘Chinese' that piqued my interest. 
It was the word ‘massage.’” 

Lauzon's 10-page proposed ordinance 
would have banned certain conduct in 
massage-related enterprises, including 
serving underage clients, full nudity and 
the practice of touching clients’ breasts, 
buttocks or genitalia. The ordinance 
also would have required all massage 
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therapists and their employees to pay 
a $25 annual registration fee, be finger- 
printed and photographed and undergo 
criminal background checks. The mea- 
sure, which is similar to some enacted in 
municipalities elsewhere in the country 
to deter unscrupulous massage busi- 
nesses, was strongly opposed by Barre- 
area massage professionals. 

After speaking with Secretary 
of State Jim Condos, who oversees 
Vermont’s Office of Professional 
Regulation, Lauzon says he’s aban- 
doned his ordinance effort. He says he’s 
heard state lawmakers will likely take 
up the issue of licensing massage thera- 
pists when the legislature reconvenes 
in January. 

“We license beauticians, we 
license barbers, and we license tattoo 
artists and chiroprac- 
tors," Lauzon adds. 

While emphasizing 
that he has no reason 
to think Millard and 
Bai’s business isn't 
legit, “If they were 
licensed, you wouldn't 
have to ask that ques- 
tion, would you?" 

Barre police chief 
Tim Bombardier re- 
ports no complaints related to this or 
any other massage business in the city. 
But Bai and Millard said they continue 
to experience harassment they suspect 
is racially motivated. In recent weeks, 
the couple’s sidewalk sign was stolen. 
One person came into the business and 
threatened Bai. Another received a 30- 
minute massage, only to bolt out the 
door without paying. 

Millard notified the police about the 
offensive text message his wife still has 
on her cellphone. Neither of them has 
received one since. 

Because Bai speaks little English and 
Millard speaks no Chinese, Seven Days 
hired professional Chinese interpreter 
Lili Feng to translate our interview. 
Bai said she came to the United States 
from her hometown of Fushun, a city 
in northern China, where she spent 10 
years working as a nurse and massage 
therapist in an acupuncture clinic. 
Many of her previous clients had been 
stroke victims, she explained. Before 


becoming a nurse, she said she worked 
as a school librarian. 

Millard said he and Bai met over 
the internet on a website called Asian 
Euro Dating, which provided Chinese- 
to-English and English-to-Chinese 
translations of their messages. Millard 
traveled to China three times to meet 
Bai and her family before proposing to 

The couple was married in China in 
November 2009 and moved to Vermont 
in May 2011. Millard claimed he had 
to file three applications with U.S. 
Citizenship and Immigration Services 
before Bai was granted a green card. He 
said the process was time-consuming 
and cost him more than $70,000. He 
said USCIS “thoroughly” investigated 
the couple for about three years due 
to the high number of 
fraudulent marriages 
that occur between 
American men and 
Chinese women. 

During the inter- 
view, it was evident 
that Bai didn't know 
exactly what had been 
said about her busi- 
ness but “it’s not good 
... something about a 
sexual encounter,” she said. 

Asked if she provides anything other 
than massages, she laughed and shook 
her head no. She said that whenever 
she’s working, she never wears dresses 
or skirts because she doesn’t want to 
give her clients the “wrong idea” or a 
“bad impression.” Adding that her hus- 
band is almost always onsite while she's 
working, she said, “How could I kiss 
anybody, as your newspapers say and 
not feel ashamed?” 

Bai said she had to get her business 
up and running again so she could 
continue paying her 22-year-old son’s 
college tuition back in China. 

“I don’t know why she hasn’t left 
and gone back to China. She may well 
do that,” Millard said with a sigh, after 
his wife left the room. “The damage is 
done. My wife wears a scarlet letter. 
We can go to Walmart and someone 
can say, 'Look, there goes that woman 
from the massage parlor. She’s a pros- 
titute.”’ © 
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Steal Wheels: Would a Police Registry 
Reduce Bike Thefts in Burlington? 


I t wouldn’t surprise Gavin 
McCormick if the teenagers snoop- 
ing under his porch two weeks ago 
were the same ones who stole his 
gray $1000 Specialized Rockhopper 
mountain bike last spring. 

On neither occasion did McCormick 
actually see the perpetrators. But thanks 
to a 24/7 security camera he rigged up 
after the initial theft, he now has grainy 
video of what appear to be two young, 
white men with flat-brimmed caps scop- 
ing out the bottom side of his porch on 
North Avenue — exactly where his bike 
had been resting before it was stolen 
several months earlier. 

“It seems like what’s happening, at 
least from the pictures I have of the guys, 
is they were probably just going up and 
down the street and seeing what was un- 
locked,” McCormick says. “Probably bikes 
are the main things that aren’t locked up.” 

McCormick works as an electrical 
engineer, a job he got after graduat- 
ing from the University of Vermont in 
2009. Ordinarily, he says, his bike would 
have been locked. But he was too tired 
to make the effort that evening. Once 
he realized his ride had been stolen, he 
filed a report with the Burlington Police 
Department and posted a message on his 
Front Porch Forum asking neighbors to 
keep an eye out for it. 

But neither effort brought his bike 
back, and after a friend had some sun- 
glasses stolen from his car while visiting 
several days later, McCormick decided 
to set up surveillance. He has since sent 
the image to Burlington High School for 
identification — the “thieves” looked like 
teenagers — and improved the resolu- 
tion on his camera. The goal, he says, is 
to get a better image of the two that he 
can pass along to the police — "or, to just 
bring them to the police myself." 

McCormick may sound like a mild- 
mannered vigilante, but these days, he’s 
not the only one with stolen-wheel woes. 
In the same week those guys stumbled 
into the crosshairs of his camera, seven 
people posted to the same Front Porch 
Forum about pilfered bicycles: five had 
recently had a bike stolen, while others 
were posting tips about preventing bike 
theft. Burlington police also weighed in, 
issuing a recommendation to residents 
to lock their bikes or store them inside. 

This summer, 127 bike thefts 
have been reported to the city police 



department, up from 92 during the same 
time period last year. I.t. Scott Davidson 
suggests at least part of the reason for 
the increase in theft reports may be a 
new online reporting system. 

Even so, the perennial migration of 
students to area colleges this month 
may portend an imminent bump in the 
thieving. During this month in 2012, the 
University of Vermont police depart- 
ment received 30 reports of stolen bikes, 
almost triple the numbers reported in 
August or October. In September 2011, 
UVM police reported a similar, if less 
dramatic, spike. 

Every bike shop interviewed for this 
story instructs customers on the impor- 
tance of properly locking bikes. But after 
one week in which North Star Sports — a 
retailer of new and used bikes on Main 
Street — had to turn away eight people 
trying to sell them cycles that appeared 
stolen, the owners of the store made a 
bid for official help. 

Appearingbefore the Burlington Police 
Commission last Tuesday, August 27, Pat 
and Jay Miller asked the department to 
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reinstate a resource that used to be avail- 
able to new bike owners: a citywide bike 
registry. A return to that system, they 
argued, might help prevent thefts. 

For several decades, the city required 
new bike owners to register their names in 
an index maintained by the police depart- 
ment In turn, the owners received a sticker 
— at one point, even a license plate — for 
their bikes. About four years ago, though, 
the city decided the system was not an 
effective way to track bike thefts because 
few bike owners registered their rides. 
Looking at other cities that had abandoned 
similar systems, Burlington decided to do 
the same, passing a municipal ordinance to 
eliminate the requirement. 

North Star Sports now electronically 


stores the names of their customers and 
serial numbers of the bikes they pur- 
chase. But citing a time when their com- 
puters crashed last year, Pat Miller now 
believes that an old-fashioned paper 
trail may be the way to go. 

“We really felt it cut down on the 
number of bikes being stolen,” says 
Miller. This year, she adds, the store has 
seen an "extraordinary” number of used 
bikes of questionable provenance. 

Miller says a retailer’s role is not just 
to sell bikes but to “make things better for 
individuals that have spent their hard- 
earned money to purchase a bicycle.” 
These days, she told the commission, 
that should include keeping those bikes 
off the streets, where they are “often 
traded for drugs. We know that. We see 
that every day being done downtown.” 

If Burlington police had access to a 
record of bike ownership, the Millers 
reason, it might streamline the process 

original owner. 


Responding to the Millers’ request, 
police chief Michael Schirling said that 
his department used to tap an online 
database of stolen bikes created by 
UVM with Local Motion, a nonprofit 


organization formed in 1999 to promote 
biking and other nonmotorized modes 


information to the database about bikes 
reported stolen and instructed residents 
on how to use the reporting mechanism 
themselves. Local Motion then made the 
information available to bike shops in the 
greater Burlington area, so they could be 
on the lookout for stolen wheels. 

But about a year ago, says Jason Van 
Driesche, Local Motion's director of 
advocacy and education, the nonprofit 
group and the city police department 
concluded that the online registry was 
not really working. 

“We hadn’t seen people here regis- 
tering bikes, really, for years,” Schirling 
explained at the commission meeting, 
adding that thieves make a habit of 
scratching out serial numbers. Because of 
that, he said, the department instructed 
its officers to stop using the system. 

Nonetheless, Schirling did not dis- 
miss the Millers’ request. “We’re cer- 
tainly not opposed to having a partner- 
ship with the bike shops to come up with 
an online registry,” he said. "The key is 
that it has to be low maintenance.” 
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SEVEN WAYS TO KEEP 
YOUR WHEELS 




That may be easier said than done. 
"Low maintenance” are not words Van 
Driesche associates with his experience 
of running the online registry over the 
last few years. 

“When it works, it’s great, but it 
crashes a lot," Van Driesche says of the 
bare-bones online resource, which is 
basically a Google spreadsheet on a 
password-protected 
“One of the lessons we’ve 
learned in the process is that 
it’s relatively tough to create 
something that is cheap and simple for 
a wide range of people.” 

The university police still use the 
resource as a way to keep records of 
stolen bikes, complementing their 
own online crime-reporting system. 
Stores in Burlington use it, too, but he 
acknowledges that they sometimes face 
technical issues when trying to do so. 

Van Driesche says a registry can’t 
replace the common sense that dictates 
where and how to store bikes securely. 

Using the term “low-hanging fruit” 
to describe poorly protected wheels, he 
notes, “Really, the most important thing 
to reducing the chances of a bike getting 
stolen is to lock it up really well — not 
with a weeny little cable lock — to some- 
thing solid.” 

Van Driesche warns against the 
belief that police aren’t doing enough to 
stop bike theft, adding that he has been 
conducting trainings for officers all 
summer in bike-lock safety, and they’ve 
been conducting public safety trainings. 

“We have done a better job at encour- 
aging people to report in more detail their 
bikes, serial numbers, etc.,” Davidson 
says, explaining that defining your bike as 
a “blue Trek” doesn’t give officers much 
to work with. He recommends sending 
photos and mentioning details such as 
“the Magic Hat sticker on back.” 

Although the department has 
stopped using the Local Motion registry, 
it does maintain an internal database 


of stolen bikes that allows civilians to 
report thefts online. 

Glen Eames, owner of Old Spokes 
Home on North Winooski Avenue, rec- 
ommends a different approach to bike 
preservation: “Think like a thief.” 

Running one of the biggest used- 
and-refurbished bike shops in the area, 
Eames says there are red flags when a 
person tries to sell him a stolen bike: a 
frame that doesn't match the seller’s 
height or that supposedly came from a 
store he knows doesn’t carry the model. 

“It's a big problem, and it’s really not 
getting the attention it deserves,” Eames 
says of the response to the bike thefts 
in the area, imagining the backlash that 
would accompany comparable rates of 
car theft. 

He recalls a time when his shop 
recovered a bike that had been stolen 
from one of the employees of Skirack, 
another shop that sells bikes on Main 
Street. Eames called the Skirack worker 
and a police officer to the store to meet 
the man who was trying to sell the bike 
he said he had bought five weeks before. 

“We had recovered the 
bike. We had the owner, the 
seller and the police," Eames 
says. But after talking for a 
while, the officer let the seller 
go. “We’ve had guns, drugs and other 
problems,” Eames acknowledges of the 
problems police must contend with 
regularly — explaining that he isn’t 
pointing fingers. “But it was odd to see 
him go.” 

Eames recognizes that bike theft, 
generally speaking, is “a disorganized 
crime, a crime of opportunity and prob- 
ably drug related” and not part of some 
large, dangerous, criminal syndicate. 
What he’d like to see is the addition of 
more bike racks and some kind of an 
orientation for new students in the area 
about the proper way to lock a bike. 
Maybe, he suggests, an AmeriCorps 
VISTA volunteer could fill that role. 

Schirling compares his department’s 
approach to bike theft to that of any 
other crime but concedes that it doesn’t 
always rank at the top of the list. 

“Things are certainly prioritized 
in terms of severity day to day, but all 
crimes in which there are solvability 
factors, evidence or leads, are fully fol- 
lowed up on,” he says. 

According to Megan O’Neil, a detec- 
tive in UVM’s police department who has 
helped implement the registry with Local 
Motion, finding thieves isn't simple. 

“I would say that bike thefts are one 
of the hardest things to catch,” she says. 
“People will sell parts just on the street 
for 10 bucks or stuff, and that’s hard to 
track.” © 
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With every pair 

of Darn Tough and 
Smartwool socks sold, 

a pair will be donated to 
local homeless shelters. 
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Antoinette G. 
Monte 

1917-2013 WEST PALM 

No matter how hard I tried on 
Saturday, it seemed I couldnt 
go fast enough, driving to 
Kennedy (left BTV at 7:15 
and was at the gate by 1:30 
despite stopping and traffic) 
and finally flying to Fort 
Meyers. When I arrived at 
Hospice, my Mom was rest- 
ing comfortably. She could 
hear me and responded but 
her eyes remained closed. I 
kissed her forehead, told her 
I loved her and played some 
Jimmy Roselli off my phone. 

She passed the next morn- 
ing, peacefully, without pain. 

Antoinette Monte was bom 
November 2, 1917, in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Her parents, John and 


Olympia Gentile, were from 
Trapani, a seacoast town 
in northwestern Sicily. She 
was one oflO brothers and 
sisters: she was predeceased 
by Morris, Jack, Joseph. Rosie, 
and Mary, and she is survived 
by Eleanor Mathilda, Gloria 
and Arthur. Family gatherings 
of the Gentiles, annual sum- 
mer picnics at Belmont Lake 
State Park, were very large 
affairs: 20 aunts and uncles 
and 34 cousins engaged 
in antics-filled round robin 
softball games, played cards 
and ate some great food, 
beginning with eggs and 
bacon for breakfast over an 
open fire and ending with a 
great dinner. 

Ann met and fell in love 
with Michael S. Monte at an 
early age. Mike Monte was the 
son of Salvatore and Pauline 
Monte, who were from 


Calatafimi, a mountain town 
also in northwestern Sicily. 
Hieir four children (Barney. 
Joseph. Michael and Marie) 
lived close to the Gentiles in 
what could be described as a 
more rural part of Brooklyn: 
dirt roads, open fields, gar- 
dens. streams and wetlands 


families started out 
Everyone was a stone 


Together. Mike and Ann 
raised four children: Paula, 
Salvatore. Olympia and 
Michael, the only boomer. 
There are 19 grandchildren 
and theirspouses, and 12 
great-grandchildren. And 
the family, once principally 
Sicilian, is now populated 
with Calabrese, Napoleaton. 
Germans, Brits, Taiwanese, 
Irish, West Indians, 

French American Indian, a 
Colombian and even a couple 
of Vikings. 

My Mom and Dad were 
working people who loved life 
and family most of all, who 
laughed and ate and sang 
and danced as often as they 

My Oad taught me to 
work hard and carry on 
despite the adversity, and 
to suffer no fools. My Mom 
taught me how to love and 
live and laugh and have 


people say. And to enjoy life's 
malapropisms. 

I will now miss them both. 

I love you, Mom. 

— Michael Monte 



Leigh Wren 
Butler 

1975-2013, HINESBURG, VT 

Leigh Wren Butler. 38, 
died on August 5, 2013, in 
Burlington. Vt. 

She is survived and 
terribly missed by her 
parents. James and Merry 
Butler of Aiken, S.C.; her 
maternal grandparents, 

Ivey and Marjorie Drewry 
of Huntsville, Ala.: many 
relatives, dearfriends; fellow 
Phunky Bitches; and her cat 
Mr. Pants. She was also for- 
merly known as Lee Butler 
and Lee Butler Findholt. 

Leigh was bom on August 
1. 1975, in Huntsville, Ala., 
moved to Oak Ridge. Tenn., in 
1978. and then to Aiken. S.C.. 
in 1986. She graduated from 
South Aiken High School in 
1993, where she played fiute 
and piccolo in the school 
band. She was known for 
her fabulous taste in music 


and enjoyed being a DJ at 
an alternative radio station 
in college. She graduated 
from the University of South 
Carolina in Columbia in 1997 
with a degree in journalistic 
photography and journalism. 
After a summer intern- 
ship at the Farm Sanctuary 
in Watkins Glen, N.Y., she 
moved to Burlington in 1997, 
due in part to her love of the 
band Phish. 


as her artistic ability and 
included stints at Abrams 
Camera, customer service for 
the Perfect Pancake maker 
and, most recently, work 


Hickok and Boardman. She 
married Erik Findholt on 
July 17, 2004; together they 
started and ran Wicked Good 
Farm, until their divorce 
early in 2013. Leigh was also 
known for her love of ani- 
mals. and they raised llamas, 
angora goats and chickens, 
among other creatures. At 
local farmers markets and in 
her online store, she would 
sell what she had made by 
hand, including soaps, hand- 
spun specialty yarns, jewelry 
and clothing. She always 
maintained her love of art 
and photography, her medi- 
ums and explorations knew 
no bounds and ranged from 
silversmithing, papier ma- 
che. stonework, stained glass 
and metalwork. Her artwork 
was shown in several nearby 
galleries, including most 
recently at the SPACE gal lery 
In Burlington. 

A celebration of Leigh's 
life will be held September 
15 atl p.m. at Button Bay 
State Park: friends are 
invited to bring memories 
and a vegetarian dish to 
share. Donations in Leigh's 
memory may be made to the 
Art House in Craftsbury. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or, contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 


Mark your family's 
milestones in lifelines. 

lifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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Returning Native Son Participates in Painting 
Project to Benefit D J A-Dog 


H undreds of friends and fans 
in the club scene have rallied 
to raise funds for dj a-dog, aka 
andy williams, since he was 
diagnosed with leukemia late last year. 
This Friday at the south end art hop, a 
pair of artists steps up. And if all goes 
well, so will one or more patrons, at an 
auction for a set of six acrylic works 
on 3-by-3-foot panels created over the 
past few weeks by scott Campbell and 
Brooklyn-based Jay Giroux. 

Actually, the final three layers — of 
eight that make up the paintings — will 
be applied live before the auction outside 
black horse fineart supply on Pine Street. 
The brightly colored panels melding 
urban and floral motifs were inspired, 
Giroux says, by the personalities of 
A-Dog and his girlfriend, josie sourdiffe. 

“I’d love to get $5000 for the whole 
thing,” says Giroux in an interview at his 
second-floor studio above Black Horse. 
The artist, who arrived this summer to 
assist his mother following an operation, 
has been working on the mixed-media 
pieces for the benefit and a number of 
other drawings and paintings. He’s been 
getting caught up on the Burlington 
scene, too, meeting Black Horse owner 



john bates, and such kindred- 
spirit artists as Campbell and 

Born and raised here until 
age 13, Giroux, now 34, lived in 
Tampa, Fla., before heading to 
the University of Houston for an 
MFA in painting. He describes 
the program as an eye-opening 
experience. From “going in 
circles, not sure what I was 
doing," Giroux ventured into a 
tony art world shaped and fueled 
by serious money — as he puts 
it, “rich oil guys whose wives 
started teaming up and creating 
an art infrastructure,” including 
galleries, museums and collectors. 

And Houston has been good to 
him. In addition to having earned 
his degree, in 2011, and developed 
his own street-sophisticate style, 
Giroux just had his first solo show, 
titled “Ideas Are Free,” at the 
city’s Devin Borden Gallery. In typical 
artspeak, the gallery thus explains the 
work in part: “Giroux’s work adheres 
to a clustering of formalist, arbitrary 
gestures that reference high modernism 
along with hedonistic imagery culled 


works — think taping, stripping, 
scraping, painting and sometimes 
collaging. The artist is happy to 
talk about both the mechanics of 
and concepts behind his art. 

Case in point: one of the works 
now hanging in his temporary 
Burlington quarters, a 39-by-49- 
inch acrylic-on-canvas painting 
titled “Mostly Ts, Ns, and Ss.” 
Dramatically rendered in austere 
black and gray, the work was 
produced in multiple layers, giving 

THIS TRIP TO VERMONT 

HAS PUT THINGS 
IN PERSPECTIVE. 

JAY GIROUX 

it fathomless depth. One of the layers is 
a scattering of patterned discs Giroux 
created with a lino block he found at 
Resource. 

The decorative, rubber-stamp look of 
the disc makes it less likely a viewer will 
pick up on Giroux’s own reading of its 


from the bowels of American pop 
culture.” A review of the show in the 
Houston Press breaks that down to 
"Highbrow meets lowbrow.” 

Neither of those descriptions, of 
course, gives a clue to how Giroux 
constructs his surprisingly complex 


An Afternoon With Hoff and the World’s 
Largest Harmonica-Case Collection 



BY MEGAN JAMES 

O n a recent Saturday afternoon 
at the Burlington Farmers 
Market, 7-year-old Henry 
Adrian is tending to a display 
of artful harmonica cases. “Do you want 
to know anything about them?” he asks 
a passerby. 

The cases are intriguing, but they’re 
not Henry’s — they belong to bob 
hoffman, or “Hoff,” as he's more com- 
monly called. The eccentric, beanie- 
wearing 67-year-old is owner of the 
world’s largest collection of handmade 
harmonica cases — which, in case you 
were wondering, aren’t for sale. 

This is the fourth summer Hoff has 
exhibited at the market. And he has 
help from Henry, a big Hoff fan whose 
parents let him hang with the collection 
while they roam the stalls. The cases, 
says the little helper, who’s clad in a 
monster-truck T-shirt and neon-green 


Crocs, “are really awesome, and they’re 
inspiring to people, too.” 

Hoff starts a lightning-fast tour of his 
collection (only about 100 of his more 
than 450 cases are here today). Here’s 
one made from an antique gunpowder 
flask — half harmonica case, half drink- 
ing flask. Here are three “strange dolls” 
by Burlington artist beth robinson, 
including a New Orleans-style voodoo 
doll whose harmonica case opening is 
discreetly located under her skirt. 

Henry follows Hoff breathlessly as 
he shows off various creations. “What 
about the Brother John one?” he sug- 
gests eagerly. Hoff obliges and reaches 
for a self-portrait of a Jamaican artist 
carved out of wood. 

Hoff, who works for AARP and 
spends winters in Washington, D.C., 
and summers in Burlington, has been 
commissioning harmonica cases since 


2005. It began innocently: After learning 
to play the harmonica 10 years ago, he 
discovered a dearth of cases available. 
Then, at the Smithsonian Craft Fair, he 
met an artist willing to make one for him. 

Hoff knows exactly where this first 
case is located in his Burlington market 
display — it’s beaded and simple, quaint 
compared with the extravagant cases 
he’s commissioned since. 

Hoff has harmonica cases from 
around the world, as well as by Vermont 


artists such as jake rifkin, aaron stein, 

CATHY HARTLEY, TERRY ZIGMUND and JOHN 

brickels. susi ryan, a Winooski felter, has 
made two cases in the shape of fuzzy 
Hoff dolls, complete with miniature felt 
harmonica cases around their wooly 

Some cases serve multiple purposes, 
such as the functioning glass pipes 
from bern gallery; a kaleidoscope case; 
a helicopter case with spinning blades, 
made from orange Fanta bottle caps in 


GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM =■ 


pattern as occult. “For whatever reason, 
I’ve tapped into that magical, occult, 
hedonistic gypsy culture,” he says. But 
a viewer might look at this painting 
for a long time without getting that 
impression, or grasping that the curvy 
typographic overlay of the titular “Ts, 
Ns, and Ss” draws its letters from the 
word Satan. 

Giroux is quick to note that he knows 
“absolutely nothing about satanism” 
— even if he did grow up listening to 
heavy metal. Rather, he’s attracted to 
iconography itself. "All these are meant 
to convey these powerful symbols, but 
they're twisted,” he says. “It allows me 
to be subversive.” 

If Giroux’s imagery is subtly 
confrontational, he insists, “There’s a 
beauty to those subversive things that 
people don’t want to talk about” 

Indeed, many viewers might look 
at these works and register simply 
the mysterious allure of abstraction, 
or perhaps the primal resonance of 
symbols. Giroux's works incorporate 
both semiotics and a more playful 
aesthetic — one that scavenges 
found materials and archly mines 
the observable environment. Yeah, 


highbrow and lowbrow. On his website, 
the artist suggests an operative motto 
for his work: “More Mystery, Less 
Hype.” 

While his time in Burlington 
this summer has been artistically 
productive, Giroux has had a deeply 
personal experience as well. “This 
trip to Vermont has put things in 
perspective,” he says, referring to his 
mother and his childhood friend A-Dog, 
as well as to the new friends he’s made. 
“It’s been emotionally overwhelming. 
It’s a reaffirmation.” 

If the previous turnout for A-Dog 
fundraisers is any indication, Giroux 
and Campbell should find an affirmation 
from the visual-arts community, too. 

Giroux notes that the six untitled 
panels will be auctioned off separately, 
but “if anyone steps up and wants to buy 
the whole thing, we’ll do that.” © 



Burlington. Into. 860-4972. black-horse. 
com.jayglroux.com, luminome.com 


Kenya; a pinball-machine case; and a 
steampunk wind-up-toy case. “It’s de- 
signed to have no chestal interference, 
so it even works when you’re wearing 
it,” Hoff enthuses. 

Hoff inspires a lot of love at the little 
farmers market stand. “He's a very spe- 
cial man,” says Kassia Bosby, a frequent 
visitor to the harmonica man, who has 
stopped by to say hello. 

And he’s essentially branded himself. 
As part of his guidelines for commis- 
sions, Hoff requires that artists incorpo- 
rate his nickname into the back of each 

At the market, he’s dressed in Hoff 
swag — a blue T-shirt with a Hoff 
harmonica hovering over the state of 
Vermont, a red-and-black knitted skull- 
cap, Superman socks, Converse All Star 
high-tops painted with an image of his 
face, and a holster made for beer cans 


(he uses it for more harmonicas) around 
his hips. 

On his wrist, Hoff wears a bracelet 
filled with photos of his new grandson, 
Ethan. A few young women stop by the 
collection, and Hoff hands them his 
bracelet. "Find the harmonicas inspired 
by my grandson," he says. 

Then he shows off a grittier case. 
This one is covered in sand from the San 
Juan Islands. On the back, Hoff’s name 
is written in ashes. “My dog Chance 
died a year ago, after 15 years of glorious 
companionship,” says the harmonica 
man. “Now Chance travels with me 
wherever I go.” © 
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A Genealogy Library in Colchester Tells 
Vermonters Where They Came From 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


5 

2 


H er red hair was one of the 
mysteries of history that 

led BREANNA WILLARD to the 
VERMONT GENEALOGY LIBRARY ill 

Colchester. “No one else in my family 
has red hair,” she says. “I wanted to find 
out where it came from.” 

Two years ago, Willard used the 
opportunity of a senior project at 
Champlain Valley Union High School to 
delve deep into her ancestry, consulting 
the copious resources available through 
the library housed in Fort Ethan Allen’s 
DuPont Building. The 70 hours she spent 
conducting research there were actually 
a capstone to her longstanding curiosity 
about her family’s past. Willard was 
especially keen to trace the forebears of 
her father, who had died when she was 
8 years old. 

“I’ve always been interested in 
learning how I got where I am and 
how that interacted with history," says 
Willard, now a 19-year-old sophomore at 
Salve Regina University in Rhode Island. 
“I had googled my name, but I couldn’t 
tell if all the information I found was 

eo mcguire, president of the 
genealogical library, became Willard’s 
mentor. He helped her determine which 
of the library’s 4000 books might be 
useful, and he guided her to online 
sources that enabled Willard to trace her 
roots from New Jersey to Arizona and 
then to Ireland, Germany and France — 
all the way back to a French Huguenot 
born in 1635. Willard’s red hair was 
apparently inherited from an Irish 
ancestor, she deduced along the way. 

McGuire and other volunteers offer 
similar assistance to anyone who shows 
up at the library during its public hours 
of 3 to 9:30 p.m. on Tuesday and 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. on Saturday. The librarians will 
conduct the research for a fee, but “most 
people who come here want to do it on 
their own," McGuire notes. “We help 
them figure out how.” 

It isn’t as daunting as it might seem 
to a newbie, McGuire assures. “You 
can walk in knowing nothing, and in 
one afternoon you can go back eight 
generations.” 

Visitors are able to search 250 years' 
worth of Vermont’s vital records on 
microfilm. They can also consult more 
than 60 volumes of church records of 
baptisms, marriages and burials. The 
library offers Saturday classes on a range 
of genealogical topics. And a $30 annual 
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membership buys access to a variety 
of electronic sites, including ancestry, 
com, a particularly valued database that 
charges individuals $35 a month for 
unlimited searches. 

“It’s not like we’re 
living in the Stone 
Age,” McGuire says in 
regard to the library's 
extensive online 
reference material. 

But, pointing to the 
books and binders that 
fill shelves purchased 
when Borders went out 
of business, he adds, “A 
lot of people still do love 
handling books." 

The library 

publishes some of its 
own, McGuire notes. To preserve fading 
birth, wedding and death records — 
some of them handwritten in Latin — the 
library has printed about 50 copies from 
44 Vermont churches. The published 
volumes are sold to individuals and 
institutions, including the Vermont 
historical society, the University of 
Vermont's bailey/howe library and the 
New York Public Library. 

McGuire got interested in genealogy 


for the same reason Willard did: curiosity 
about his past. “Chemistry and physics 
was my thing in school,” the retired IBM 
engineer says, “but I really loved history, 
too.” Although he now 
devotes much of his time 
to the library, McGuire 
describes genealogical 
research as “one of my 
hobbies,” along with 
woodworking and 
windsurfing. 

The library's own 
roots reach into the 
basement of the 
St. John’s Club in 
Burlington’s South End. 
It was situated there for 
11 years after its founding 
in 1995 as the Vermont 
French-Canadian Genealogical Society. 
The library has expanded its resources 
to include data on Scottish, English, 
Irish and German family trees, with 
efforts under way to assemble records 
on Italian and Polish ancestry, as well. 
But, like many genealogical repositories 
in the United States, it houses scant 
information on African ancestry, and, as 
far as McGuire knows, a black Vermonter 
has never visited the library. 


The Vermont Genealogy Library 
should not be confused with the 
genealogical society of Vermont, which 
was established in 1971 but does not have 
a physical locale. That society is also a 
membership organization, explains its 
president, Jonathan stevens. It charges 
members $25 a year to receive Vermont 
Genealogy, a semiannual journal, as well 
as the society’s quarterly newsletter. 

“You start off with your own family,” 
Stevens says in response to a question 
about how he became the society’s 
president. “And you expand from there, 
until you’re into the whole field of 
genealogy." 

McGuire tells of a similar immersion 
that began when he dipped into his 
own family's past in Connecticut. “It 
can’t be cured once you get going," he 
warns with a smile. “You spend hours 
and hours researching dead people, and 
then you die and somebody researches 
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An Artist’s Scrap-Metal Rhino 
Looms Large in Burlington 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 



E ntrepreneurial farmers are 
not the only ones who find 
Burlington's Intervale to be 
fertile ground. Artist tyler 
vendituou harvested a rhino from the 
place. That is, he gathered enough scrap 
metal — broken down from abandoned 
farming equipment — to create a formi- 
dable-looking beast that weighs 3000 
pounds. 

Standing at the ready for this week- 
end’s SOUTH END ART HOP, JUSt north of 
conant metal & light, “Ogden” is hard to 
miss. “I was thinking about a name for 
the rhino and decided on Ogden be- 
cause of the poem by Ogden Nash, ‘The 
Rhinoceros,’” Vendituoli explains. 

Nash might have liked to look at 
“something less prepoceros,” but pass- 
ersby on Pine Street stop in their tracks 
at the sight of Vendituoli’s massive 
creation. In his job at Conant, he decon- 
structs and repurposes vintage metal 
furnishings, and those skills are evident 
in the rhino, which Vendituoli says he 
built on his own time. Breaking down 
the junked agricultural equipment into 
“manageable-size pieces” alone took 
60 hours, he says, never mind another 
90 hours spent turning metal discs, 
hydraulic jacks, springs, gears, tractor 
seats and other scarcely recogniz- 
able components into his heavy-metal 
monster. 

Why choose a rhinocerous? "I had 
all these plates [from a disc harrow] 
and thought about things with armor,” 
Vendituoli reasons. "The rhino won 
out over the armadillo.” Scale-wise, it’s 
certainly more awesome. And, sprayed 
with black “rust converter” paint, 


Ogden is built to last ... outdoors. 

(By the way, he is unrelated to the 
rhino bursting through the clapboard 
above Conant’s front door.) 

Vendituoli, 26, is originally from 
Maine but moved to Burke, Vt., at age 
12. At the University of Vermont, he 
double-majored in fine arts — with a 
concentration in metals and sculpture 
— and geology. After school, Vendituoli 
worked with Shelburne artisan jew- 
eler matthew taylor for a while, before 
concluding such delicate work was not 
for him. “I wanted to be more active,” 
he says, “so I went the metal route. I 
bugged steve [conant] for six months 
before he gave me a job.” 

At first Vendituoli was just stripping 
furniture, but three and a half years 
later, he says, “I do all custom work and 
repurposing." The artist admits he’s 
got a gift for seeing how old, discarded 
items can be given new purpose. 

Ogden is one gigantic example. 
Somehow, the form of a scrap-metal 
rhino seems a perfect reincarnation for 
derelict farm machinery. 

But Ogden won't be a commanding 
presence on Pine Street forever. “After 
showing this at Art Hop, I’m hopefully 
selling it,” says Vendituoli, who reveals 
the cost to be $10,000. “I’ve had a lot of 
interest already,” he adds. 

It’s a reasonable price for your very 
own, life-size, odd-toed ungulate, the 
envy of neighbors and guaranteed not to 
charge. © 
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"Both ray work and the museum’s 
dresses address time as metaphor — the 
ephemeral nature of existence, the fact 
that materials, ideas, styles and humans 
are in flux, are impermanent and will 

The museum’s executive director, bill 
brooks, asked Copp to do the show after 
he saw her work at All Souls Interfaith 
Gathering in Shelburne last winter. “I 
was really taken with it,” he says. 

Since Brooks took the Sheldon job 
a year ago, he’s been working hard to 
create vibrant exhibits that will attract 
the public. “We don’t get a lot of repeat 
visitors,” he says. “We’re trying to get 
more people in here.” 

He's off to a great start. The current 
exhibit is beautiful, awe inspiring and so 
much fun. ® 


Wendy Copp Makes Leaf Dresses, and 
Magic, at Sheldon Museum 


BY MEGAN JAMES 

O n the second floor of 
Middlebury's sheldon museum, 
Belle Starr lounges by a 
window, her arm draped over 
the back of an antique chair, an elegant 
fan in her black-gloved hands. She’s 
wearing a long, lace-trimmed housecoat 
over a caramel corset with hoop and 
bloomers. Oh, and she is a deer — her doe 
head is made of papier-mdche. 

Belle is just one of Vermont artist 
wendy copp’s creations in "Fashion and 
Fantasy at the Edge of the Forest,” the 
museum's latest exhibit. Copp didn't just 
create the works on display; she curated 
the exhibit, digging deep into the muse- 
um’s collection of 19th-century garments 
to assemble outfits that are beautiful, 
funny and a little bit magical. 

Copp unearthed corsets, beaver-skin 
top hats, a sealskin coat, parasols, tea 
dresses, even an 1895 full-length gown 
made from a purple, swastika-print 
material. She paired those items with 
papier-mache animal heads and exquisite 
garments she painstakingly constructed 
from leaves, grasses, bark and other 
organic materials 

She made a dress from carefully 
stitched-together dried maple leaves 
over a black tulle petticoat; a pair of boots 
constructed from tall, papery phragmites 
reeds; an elegant cape lined with dry 
pine needles. 

s Copp, who collects her materials in the 
8 woods near her home, told the museum; 
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Win one of 20 Apple iPods while 
picking apples in a Vermont orchard. 

Beginning Sunday, September 8, special wooden apples are ripe 
for the picking at participating Vermont pick-your-own orchards. 

If you find one of these unique "iPod apples," keep it and call 
1-800- VERMONT because you're a winner of an Apple iPod. 


For contest details and orchard locations visit: 

www.applestoipods.com 


Tree O Fruit 




See if you can spot staffers Ashley Cleare, Carolyn Fox, Katie Flagg 
on T-shirts! 


ROCKIN' 

ON! 


Seven Days turns 18 this week and we're 
still growing. Thanks to all of our readers 
and advertisers for another solid year. 


Front row, sitting, left to right: Bobby Hackney, Cathy Resmer, 

Paula Routly, Dan Bolles, Diane Sullivan with Rufus, Colby Roberts, 

Alice Levitt, Don Eggert 

Front row, standing, left to right: Michelle Brown, Pamela Polston, 

Steve Hadeka, Tiffany Szymaszek, Courtney Copp 

Middle ground, left to right: Robin Birgisson, Cheryl Brownell, 

Ken Picard, Corey Grenier, John James, Corin Hirsch, Charles Eichacker, 
Kaitlin Montgomery, Paul Heintz 

Back, left to right: Michael Bradshaw, Britt Boyd, Brooke Bousquet, 

Aaron Shewsbury, Tyler Machado, Matt Weiner & MattThorsen 
(Photoshopped in sans helmet!), Eva Sollberger, Megan James, Emily Ro 
Sarah Cushman, Margot Harrison 


Please join us for our birthday party and the South End 
Art Hop this Friday, September 6, 5-10 p.m. We ll be in 

a tent at the Curtis Lumber parking lot on Pine Street. 


Photo: Matthew Thorsen. Thanks to Northern Lights Rock and Ic 
at The Essex for roping us in. 
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"Cool piercings!' 1 


“There's nothing litre the first robin of spring!' 


'Gingerbread is people/' 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams e 


Some of my associates 
at work are talking about 
adjusting their diets based 
on their blood type. I was 
shown articles out of The Eat 
Right for Your Type Complete 
Blood Type Encyclopedia, but 
to me it seems like they're 
concluding too much from 
too little. Is this nonsense, or 
does blood type tell about a 
person's most suitable diet, 
disease resistance, etc.? 

Dan Teal, Tampa 

I f you think basing your diet 
on your blood type is out 
there, you haven’t heard 
anything yet. In Japan, 
where this daft business started, 
some people organize company 
work teams, segregate school 
classrooms and even choose their 
dream date by blood type. And 
if you get lucky on that date, not 
to worry — in Japan, vending 
machines sell condoms by blood 
type, too. 

The most vocal American 
booster of blood-type theory is 
Peter D’Adamo, who has written 
or cowritten dozens of works on 
the subject, his magnum opus 
being the one you reference. His 
major contentions: 

• The three most common 
blood types — A, B and 
0 — developed at different 
points in human evolution. 
(D’Adamo’s theory is 
relatively quiet about type 
AB blood.) Type O showed 
up first, allegedly when 
we were hominids with 
a high-meat diet. Type A 



blood initially appeared 
among Neolithic farmers, 
supposedly because it 
increased their ability to 
tolerate a high-grain diet. 
Finally, 10,000 to 15,000 
years ago, type B blood 
emerged — the result, 
somehow, of climate change 
and increased availability of 
dairy products. 

The logic of why this matters 
is a little intricate, but here 
goes: (a) Red blood cells of 
each different blood type 
have a characteristic mix of 
antigens on their surfaces; 
(b) antigens provoke 
immune responses from 
corresponding antibodies in 
the blood; (c) among these 
antibodies are food proteins 
called lectins; (d) different 
foods contain different types 
of lectins; (e) if you eat the 
wrong foods and thus take 


in the wrong lectins, said 
lectins will stick to your 
blood cells and cause them to 
clump together; and (0 this 
is bad. 

Therefore, you should eat 
more of certain foods and 
shun others based on your 
blood type. According to 
D’Adamo, O types do best 
eating lots of meat but few 
grains; type A individuals 
should emphasize grains 
and vegetables; and type B 
should avoid grains but can 
load up on meat, greens and 

D’Adamo downplays the 
blood type = personality 
school of thought. 
Nonetheless, he claims 
type O individuals are 
prone to bipolar disorder, 
whereas type A people 
are more likely to be 
obsessive-compulsive. 


Holes might be picked in 
D’Adamo’s theory, the main 
one being that it doesn't square 
with pretty much anything 
we know about evolutionary 
physiology. Geneticists think 
the blood types diverged mil- 
lions, not thousands, of years 
ago. Type O is the most recent 
evolutionary mutation, not the 
oldest. Lectins having an affin- 
ity for a specific blood group 
exist but are rare in food. Type 
B blood supposedly evolved 
due to the influence of dairy in 
the diet, yet dairy intolerance is 
common in regions where type 
B is prevalent. And crucially, 
D’Adamo’s evidence that his 
diet works consists of random 
anonymous anecdotes. 

Which brings us to the core 
question: Will D'Adamo’s dietary 
recommendations do you any 
good? 

The bulk of Eat Right for Your 
Type is a massive collection of 
every ailment you ever heard 
of and a recommended dietary 
treatment for each based on 
blood type. In fairness, research- 
ers have found links between 
certain diseases and blood types. 
For example: 

• People with type B blood 
may have a lower incidence 
of Type 2 diabetes than the 
A, O and AB groups. Type B 
folks, in fact, may have less 
than half the risk of type O. 

• One study found a weak 
connection between 


gallstone formation and 
blood type, with type O 
folks being slightly less 
susceptible. 

• A and B types are much 
less likely to develop peptic 
ulcers than O types, who are 
also more prone to norovirus 
infections. A recent study 
of a million Scandinavian 
blood donors found type AB 
folks were 26 percent more 
likely, and type B folks 8 
percent less likely, to develop 
gastric cancers than O types. 
Compared to O, AB folks 
had 23 percent lower risk of 
gastric ulcers, and B people 
had 25 percent higher risk of 
duodenal ulcers. 

Still, concluding from the 
above that a diet based on blood 
type will improve your health is 
a long leap. A 2012 review of 1415 
articles about blood-type diets 
found exactly one that met all the 
criteria for sound research, and 
that one didn’t examine the ABO 
blood typing D’Adamo focuses 
on, but rather a different system 
of blood classification known as 
MNS. For what it's worth, the 
study found some MNS blood 
types responded better to a low- 
fat diet than others. 

So it’s not out of the ques- 
tion that you may someday get 
legitimate diet advice based on 
some form of blood typing. But 
avoiding poultry to cure AIDS, 
as D’Adamo claims? I'm sorry, 
that’s nuts. 






HANKIE A VERMONT CABBIE'S I 


So Funny 


nan and two women drifted over 
:o my cab as I trolled the streets 
i of downtown Burlington. One of hanging out, just like when w 


Ml B the women and the man jumped 
into the backseat. The remaining woman 
made a move to get in the front, then, think- 
ing better of it, reached for the back door to 
join the other two. 

"Aw, jeez,” I kidded through the open 
window, ‘1 thought I was about to get 
lucky.” I’m a born flirt. 

"Well, when you put it that way,” she 
said, chuckling. “Now I 
have to take the shotgun 

As she climbed in, I 
observed she was closer 
to 50 than 40, with a 
beaming smile and a 
thicket of blond hair — 

"bleached,” if that’s still 
the process. Thinking about it, I decided 
that actual bleach is probably no longer 
used, though the phrase “bleach blond” 
remains, akin to the way we still say, "dial- 
ing the phone.” Or maybe bleach is still the 
thing? 

"So, hon,” she said, speaking for the 
trio, “could you take us to the Georgetown 
condos on Kennedy Drive?” 

"I would like nothing better," I re- 
sponded, and I meant it. I actually truly 
enjoy driving folks from Point A to Point 
B and getting paid for it. And that’s why I 
whistle while I work. 

"Donna, wasn't that a blast tonight?” the 
woman in the back said to her friend in the 
front. "I can’t remember the last time we all 
went out to Nectar’s.” 


IT NEVER. EVER HELPS 
TO EXPLAIN A JOKE, 


A-ha, I registered: siblings. ‘Vail look a 
little flushed," I said. “Did you shake some 
booty tonight?” 

“We sure did,” Donna replied. “I shook 
what my mama gave me." 

Everyone in the cab laughed at what I 
believe was a hip-hop reference, or perhaps 
it derived from R&B, or even the blues ver- 
nacular. In any event, it’s a sweet nugget of 
African American street 
poetry, and pretty hip, I 
thought, for a middle- 
aged Vermonter. 

“Hey,” my seatmate 
continued, “could I 
ask you something I 
wondered about? Do 
you drive a lot of drunk 
people back home from downtown?” 

“Urn, that’s pretty much what I do for 
a living,” I replied, and everyone laughed 

“Donna, you’re such a blonde," her sister 
said. And then to me she explained, “I’ve 
been telling blonde jokes all night. My sis- 
ter’s a sport; she can take it.” 

I said, “Is that so? Tell me the truth, 
Donna — do you enjoy blonde jokes, or do 
them?” 


“Oh,nt 




“OK, then, here’s my favorite. A blonde 
goes into a library and approaches the li- 
brarian. Til have a large fries and a Coke,’ 
she says. The librarian goes (and I lowered 
my voice to a hushed tone), ‘Miss, this is a 
library.’ The blonde goes, ‘Oh, I’m so sorry' 


(echoing the librarian’s whisper), ‘I'll have 
a large fries and a Coke.’" 

The women cracked up. “That,” Donna 
said, “is hilarious." The man said, “I don’t 
get it.” 

“Our brother’s slightly hammered,” 
Donna said. 

“No way,” the brother protested. 
“Explain it to me. I wanna know." 

It never, ever helps to explain a joke, but 
I gave it a shot “Well, you see, the blond 
thinks the problem is her loud talking, not 
the fact that she’s ordering fast food in a 

“I still don’t get it. Gimme another one.” 

“OK, how about ... at an oflice, how do 
you tell which work station belongs to the 
blonde?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Hers is the one with the Wite-Out on 
the computer screen.” 

Again, the women laughed while the guy 
sat stone-faced. “I don’t get that one, either. 
D’ya have a non-blonde joke, maybe?" 

“Sure," I said, and quickly dredged up 
the simplest, shortest joke I could remem- 
ber. We were approaching Georgetown at 
this point, and I needed to wrap up this 
dubious comedy festival. “So,” I asked, “did 
you see the new pirate movie?" 

“No,” the man replied — and I would say 
“playing along,” except there was not much 
play involved. 

“Yeah," I said, “it's rated 'arrrr.'" 

The third time was not the charm. 
Women: yule city; man: nothing. 

“How about I tell you a joke,” he said, 
and I thought I could detect suppressed 
groans from his sisters. 


“Sure, lay one on me.” 

In the rearview mirror, I could see the 
guy straighten in his seat. He was suddenly 
looking animated and eager. 

“All right, all right,” he began. “OK ... Did 
you hear about the scarecrow who won the 
Nobel Prize?" 

I said, “I have not” 

“Yup, for service outstanding in his 
field." 

“Oh, that's very funny," I said, which is 
the thing you say in lieu of laughing when 
something is not very funny. Anyway, the 
truth is, most everyone thinks they're 
funny, that their own sense of humor is the 
bomb. I have a regular customer, Tracie 
Spencer, who is a successful standup co- 
median. She actually gets up on stages and 
makes people laugh. So she is certifiably, 
inarguably funny. Short of that, who’s to 
say? In the pirate-versus-the-scarecrow 
showdown, it's a standoff. 

The man looked pleased as Punch. “You 
liked that one?" he said as we pulled into 
the condo development. “I got another one 
for you.” 

Donna said, “Let's save it for next time, 
brother. The man’s got to make a living,” 

She then winked at me, and I mouthed, 
“Thanks." © 




MUSEUM VISIT 
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G Q magazine may have named 
Burlington one of the worst- 
dressed cities in America, but 
we know better. Sure, many 
Vermonters prefer muck boots and yoga 
pants for everyday apparel, but they know 
how to bring it stylishly when the occasion 

This weekend is one of those occasions. 
The South End Art Hop is descending 
upon Burlington and, with it, the annual 
STRUT! fashion show. This year more 
than 20 area designers will take to the 
runway to showcase their creations, while 
DJ Robbie J spins and Hannah Kirkpatrick 
— aka Mrs. Vermont — and Craig Mitchell 
host. 

If you’ve never seen a dress made 
entirely of condoms, now's your chance 
— Sasha Ross-Becker has designed a pair 
of "rubber" outfits on behalf of Planned 
Parenthood of Northern New England. 
And teen designers Megan Mahoney and 
Jenna Baginski will show off their dresses 
constructed of tissue paper and duct tape. 

With the help of STRUT! coordinator 
Anne-Marie Keppel, Seven Days chose 


a few exciting and, according to Keppel, 
“exceptionally talented” professional de- 
signers to profile in advance of tire show. 
We peeked inside their studios, visited 
their soon-to-open storefronts, and met 
the sheep and roosters that provide wool 
and feathers for their creations. 

This is Vermont, after all, and fashion is 
best when it’s local and farm fresh. 

SWAN&STONE MILLINERY, 
NORA SWAN AND SAM STONE 

Hatmakers Nora Swan and Sam Stone 
have two things going for them: a renewed 
public interest in hats, thanks to Will and 
Kate’s fascinator-filled royal wedding in 
2011, and a locavore culture that extends 
beyond food into the world of fashion. 

Actually, make that three things — 
Swan&Stone’s handcrafted, one-of-a-kind 
hats are gorgeous. 

To enter their studio in Brandon’s 
Granary building is to step into another 
era, part steampunk, part “Downton 
Abbey.” Felted and straw hats of all colors 
and shapes adorn the shelves and work 


tables. There are wide-brimmed portrait 
hats; tiny, elaborately adorned cocktail 
hats; and dignified men’s hats. 

Stone raises the sheep (for the wool) 
and does the felting; Swan shapes the hats 
on vintage wooden blocks, trims and fin- 
ishes them. 

The pair began collaborating several 
years ago under the name Little Hill 
Woolworks. Their focus at the time was on 
making booties and hats for their children. 
They did everything at Stone’s farm, in- 
cluding dying the wool in the kitchen sink, 
and often spent an entire week on one hat. 

About two years ago, the pair decided 
to make a real business of it They moved 
their operation into the Granary, began 
bringing their wool to the nearby Vermont 
Fiber Mill to be dyed and roved, and re- 
named themselves Swan&Stone Millinery. 

Stone never thought she'd end up in 
the fashion world. A California native, she 
studied cultural anthropology in college 
and worked for many years for the New 
York City Parks Department “I always 
knitted, but we lived in Harlem — it’s not 
like we had a craft room," she recalls. 


In 2006, after her second child was 
born, Stone and her family decided to 
“go to the other extreme," she says. They 
moved to Brandon and bought a couple 
of sheep. What began as a homesteading 
hobby snowballed into a farm that now 
counts ducks, bees, turkeys, chickens and 
more sheep among its inhabitants. 

"I was a workaholic, and then I was a 
stay-at-home mom — so what do you do?” 
says Stone. “This is what New Yorkers do 
when they move to Vermont; we’re like 
homesteaders on speed." 

A felting workshop with local artist 
Althea Bilodeau and countless how-to 
YouTube videos later, Stone teamed up 
with Swan. 

Swan, who grew up in Iran and 
Afghanistan but spent childhood summers 
in Goshen with her grandmother, the poet 
Ruth Stone (no relation to Sam), has long 
worked in millinery. After studying at the 
Fashion Institute of Technology in New 
York City and starting her own line of hats, 
she worked for well-known Broadway 
millinery Lynne Mackey Studio, making 
headgear for shows such as The Lion King. 


VERMONT FASHION MAVENS TAKE THEIR CREATIONS TO THE 

DESIGNING W 



Swan and Stone sell their hats online 
as well as at craft fairs in Boston, New 
York and Vermont, where people seem to 
respond well to the farm-fresh-hat idea. 
After all, these lids aren't cheap — the least 
expensive is $125, and broad-brimmed 
hats that require multiple blocks can cost 
up to $350. 

“We’ve made a commitment in my 
family, and in our business, to not give in to 
fast fashion, or throwaway fashion," Stone 

The duo's locavore ethos even extends 
to higher-concept hats. For example, for 
their “rural industry” series — which is 
the focus of their STRUT! presentation 
— Swan decorates hat bands with bits of 
rusted metal she found on nearby river 
banks after Tropical Storm Irene. Hats in 
this series are adorned with bits of barbed 
wire, nails, rusted old keys and other metal 
scraps so weathered that, from a distance, 
they look like curled autumn leaves. 

Swan also rust-dyes some of the bands, 
using a colorless spray to keep the metal 
from continuing to rust. “It’s hardware- 
store chic," she says. 


Looking for a more conventional hat? 
Swan and Stone are starting a new line of 
needle-felted hats they can reproduce in 
different colors. But for some people, it 
takes guts to rock any hat. 

“The secret is," Swan says, “if you wear 
a hat, it gives you confidence. It does take 
confidence to stick it on your head and 
walk out the door, but once you’re out 
the door and people are accepting you — 
“Look, there’s the tall, gorgeous woman 
with the hat!’ — then it starts feeding the 
other way. Then you become the tall, gor- 
geous woman with the hat." 

QUIVER CORSET COMPANY, 
ANJANETTE LEMAK 

The first time Anjanette Lemalt went out 
in public wearing one of the corsets she 
designed, she dressed it down with blue 
jeans and muck boots. She was nervous 
about debuting the sexy, bluish-gray gar- 
ment with yellow fern embroidery and el- 
egant boning. Besides, it was early spring, 
so she covered it up with a jacket. 

It takes confidence to wear a corset to 


your local bar, especially in rural Vermont. 
But that’s just what Lemak did, at tiny 
Rochester's the Village Porch. “I walked 
in with the jacket all wrapped around me, 
and then I took it off and I was fine," she 
says. “After a martini, I was fine." 

The corset was a hit. 

A year ago, Lemak never would have 
imagined she’d be designing a line of cor- 
sets and opening a lingerie store, called 
Quiver Corset Company, in downtown 
Middlebury. The Ohio native graduated 
from the Cleveland Institute of Art with a 
major in metals and jewelry design in 1995. 



Since then she has designed and fabricated 
high-end jewelry, knitwear and Danforth 
Pewter. 

Lemak moved with her family to 
Vermont in 2001; last fall, after 18 years of 
marriage, she got divorced. “At the time, I 
had a job lined up,” she says. “I thought I 
knew where I was moving, and I thought I 
knew what I’d be doing for money." But the 
job fell through, and so did the offer she’d 
put on a house. To add insult to injury, after 
she’d decided to return to jewelry making, 
Lemak broke her wrist. “I pretty much fell 
apart,” she recalls. 

After some serious regrouping with 
family and friends, Lemalt resolved to 
start her own design business. “I’ve always 
been really good at following trends,” she 
says. “I had slowly been catching glim- 
mers of the corset on the rise again.” 

She dived right into designing her first 
corset — the fern one she wore that spring 
night to the bar. Lemak took her design 
to Middlebury seamstress Elizabeth 
Blodgett, and the two worked together 
to refine the perfect look. Quiver Corset 
Company was born. 

Staying local is important to Lemak. “I 
wanted to be able to go to [my seamtress’] 
house," she says. Plus, Blodgett, who had 
never made corsets before Lemak ap- 
proached her, does fantastic work. “She 
can do anything," Lemak says. “I have 
walked in there with sketches on a napkin 
before. She's amazing." 

A simple corset takes Blodgett about 10 
to 12 hours to complete on her 1950 Singer 
sewing machine. That doesn't count the 
time spent determining how to engineer 
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the garment. Corsets are complicated not 
just because of the boning, but because 
they require figuring out how the seams 
will go together and how to match the 
inside and outside layers. 

For that reason, and because they’re 
custom made, Lemak’s corsets are ex- 
pensive: $1200 to $2500. Think of it as 
an investment, she suggests, like a pair of 
custom leather shoes ora wedding gown. 

Since she began designing them last 
March, Lemak has produced several cor- 
sets, all of which will appear on the runway 
at STRUT! this weekend. 

At her home, high in the mountains 
above Rochester, Lemak has laid out her 
corsets and accessories on her bed: the 
fern corset; a romantic, pale-blue corset 
topped with white lace, with two rows 
of white ribbons laced down the front; a 
brown suede corset topped with rabbit fur 
(which she pairs in the show with leather 


arm bands, a bow, arrows and a quiver); 
and a tuxedo-style corset jacket made of 
slate- and taupe-colored silk, with a gold 
iridescent lining and exquisite silk buttons 
running down the front and up each sleeve. 

There’s nothing quite like wearing a 
corset to make you feel sexy. “Our bodies 
are not unlike beautiful flowers,” Lemak § 
writes on her website. “The corset, merely £ 
the means by which the body is presented, 3 
invit[es] interest and notice, drawing the 
eye from every angle in a seductive dance 
across every detail. Each curve and shadow 
asking for greater reflection.” 

S'AMUSE, SAM TALBOT-KELLY 

All of Sam Talbot-Kelly’s favorite artists 
— David Bowie, Annie Lennox, Michael 
Jackson — have a gender-bending style. “I 
think we're all both male and female; male 
energies doing one thing, female doing 
another, and hopefully they’re integrated," 
she says. 



The headwear Talbot-Kelly designs 
under her label, S'AMUSE (French for “has 
fun”), is equally androgynous. Her leather 
bomber caps, for example, were inspired 
by Amelia Earhart. “She transformed 
female form,” says the designer. “She was 
androgynous. And yet she had her own 
style that was both male and female.” 

Similarly, Talbot-Kelly’s “scoodies” — a 
kind of half scarf, half hat — can go both 
ways. They simultaneously evoke hooded 
monks and images of the Madonna, with 
her long cape cascading over her shoulders. 


Talbot-Kelly, an artist, designer and art 
professor at Norwich University, launched 
her headwear line in 2011. Born in England 
and raised in Toronto, she studied art in 
Montreal and Texas — always with an 
interest in fashion, clothing, identity and 
materials. 

“I had a pretty unconventional up- 
bringing," Talbot-Kelly says. “I was raised 
as an artist, as an independent thinker, 
which is what I want my brand to be 
about. I want to be on the edge. I don't 
want to join the masses.” 



; by S' AMUSE c 


Her headwear is certainly noncon- 
formist. On her blog, Talbot-Kelly posted a 
video of a ballet dancer donning one of her 
bomber caps — which are manufactured 
at Queen City Dry Goods in Burlington — 
and dancing en pointe in the Montpelier 
streets. 

“Fashion isn’t about fashion; fashion 
is about everything else,” Talbot-Kelly 
asserts. She doesn't follow Vogue; she 
loves designers such as John Galliano and 
Alexander McQueen — “the ones who are 
really trying to share a dream," she says. 
Fashion, she believes, is about research. 

Talbot-Kelly’s Montpelier home is 
filled with evidence of her extensive art 
and design research. She has made larger- 
than-life corsets out of found wood, and 
female forms from bark and ash. Recently 
Talbot-Kelly began working on a sculp- 
tural, and wearable, dress inspired by the 
human heart. 

Actually, it was inspired by her moth- 
er’s death. 

Talbot-Kelly’s mother always had a 
poor heart. After surviving tuberculosis at 
the age of 16 , she went to fashion school 
and raised seven children — Talbot-Kelly 
is the youngest. By the time she was 82, 
Talbot-Kelly’s mother had two calcified 
lungs, which were wearing on her heart. 

“Almost two years ago, she was, like, 
OK, it's time to go,” recalls Talbot-Kelly, 
who was at her mother's bedside with the 
rest of her siblings when her mom died. 
“She did it beautifully, and I have to say, if 
anyone witnessed my mom passing, they 
would have no problem with death. There 
was nothing scary about it. It was a gift.” 

What struck Talbot-Kelly about the 


experience was her mother’s heart — it 
was the very last thing to shut down. “She 
was gradually disappearing, but you could 
feel her heart beating," she recalls. 

Talbot-Kelly began researching the 
human heart Her notebook for the heart- 
dress project is filled with images that 
inspire her: a John Chamberlain sculpture 
with heart-like textures; a detail of the 
1912 “Nude Descending a Staircase” by 
Marcel Duchamp; and “The Gross Clinic” 
by Thomas Eakins, from 1875. 

Talbot-Kelly is still working on the heart 
dress. Preliminary versions include calico 
fabric that has been intricately folded to 
resemble crinkly innards, and spilling red 
tulle suggesting oozing entrails. She plans 
to exhibit the finished work at the Florence 
Biennale in Italy this November. 

For STRUT!, Talbot-Kelly has enlisted 
Contemporary Dance and Fitness Studio 
dancers en pointe to don her bomber caps 
and scoodies and give a runway-style nar- 
rative performance about fitting in. “This 
idea of being independent while also be- 
longing is a really important philosophical 
thing that I keep coming back to,” she says. 

And then she'll get going on her next 
practical clothing endeavor. “I want to 
make jackets for my friends," Talbot-Kelly 
says. “Really well-tailored jackets.” ® 
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Winooski’s 
Sister Act 


The nun who gets things done in the Onion City by charles eichacker 


A police officer once asked Sister 
Pat McKittrick if she was living 
out of her car. The cop was only 
making a joke about all the stuff 
in her vehicle, but the question was a valid 
one. When a reporter takes a drive around 
Winooski with Sister Pat — as many in the 
Onion City know her — it’s clear she is not 
the stay-at-home type. 

"My car is a little messy,” McKittrick 
apologizes as she settles into the driver's 
seat of her Subaru SUV parked outside the 
O’Brien Community Center. With a short, 
might)' chortle, McKittrick then corrects 
herself: “No, it’s very messy!” 

That outsize laugh will return several 
times during our walking-and-driving 
tour of Winooski, a city to which I have 
recently moved and where my tour guide 
has served, as a nurse and nun, for almost 
two decades. Like the 1.5-square-mile city, 
McKittrick is not big physically. And, com- 
pared with her white-haired fellow nuns, 
she is young (though just how young, she 
won’t say). But in 19 years, her work and 
personality have made sizable ripples in 
this ever-changing community. 

McKittrick’s work has revolved around 
her role as a coordinator in the Community 
Outreach Department at Fletcher Allen 
Health Care. Her duties vary, she says, 
but often include connecting members of 
underserved communities with resources 
related to health insurance, wellness 
workshops and other services. 

When McKittrick accepted the job 
in 1994, she moved from Montreal to 
Our Lady of Providence Convent, a 
44-person residential-care facility in 
Winooski. There McKittrick began 
implementing programs to address 
issues such as malnutrition, an aging 
population, substance abuse and intol- 
erance. Two of those programs, Health 
Ministries and Faith in Action, take an 
interfaith approach to delivering health 
care — they are open to members of any 
belief system. 

A third program targets Winooski 
alone, relying on a collaborative model 
McKittrick developed while working in 
Montreal. There, McKittrick held regular 
meetings for a network of progress- 
minded locals, she explains, of whom she 
asked a simple set of questions: “Who’s 
not at the table? Who needs to be here for 
community building?” 



McKittrick leveraged Fletcher Allen’s 
resources to implement the same approach 
in Winooski, assembling a group of movers 
and shakers that was initially called the 
Winooski Network. What 
started in 1997 as an infor- 
mal committee, however, 
snowballed into a group of 
more than 180 individuals 
and 50-some organizations known collec- 
tively as the Winooski Coalition for a Safe 
and Peaceful Community. 

It was 13 years ago that Bob DiMasi, 
then the newly appointed director of 
Winooski's parks and recreation depart- 
ment, decided to check out this network 
people were talking about. 

“Sister Pat was big on hearing what 
the needs of the community were,” DiMasi 
relates over the phone. “With her getting 
people [to the coalition meetings], people 
started getting hooked up with grants and 


One issue, DiMasi remembers, was 
that children weren’t eating well during 
summer break. After McKittrick and other 
members of the coalition brainstormed minded people. 


solutions, the city managed 
to secure funding for a camp 
from the national Campaign to 
End Childhood Hunger. Now 
run through the city's commu- 
nity services department, the 
Summer Youth Enrichment 
Program provides children 
with breakfast and lunch, as 
well as intellectually engaging 
activities. 

Sister Pat wasn’t just instru- 
mental within the Winooski 
Coalition, DiMasi says. When 
his son once fell seriously ill, 
she and several other "nun cro- 
nies,” as he calls them, arrived 
at the DiMasis’ home with 
pizza and sodas for the family. 

“She would just kind of do 
that stuff out of the blue, and 
that’s the way she is,” DiMasi 
says, noting the seven-hour 
drives McKittrick often makes 
to see her family members in 
New Jersey. “She’s like the 
Energizer Bunny. She just 
keeps going.” 

In a way, her family is the 
reason McKittrick just keeps 
going. Sitting in the O’Brien 
Community Center several days after our 
Tour de Winooski — drinking coffee that 
Starbucks donates ever)' Friday morning 
— McKittrick compares 
her family to “the League 
of Nations.” The oldest 
of 12 children, she grew 
up in New Jersey during 
the 1960s, when race riots were erupting 
in and around New York City. At a time 
when just talking to a person of color was 
considered radical, McKittrick describes 
her family as unusually open-minded. Her 
dad’s best friend was a black man, while 
several of her younger siblings married in- 
dividuals from Puerto Rico, France, Bosnia 
and Poland. Because of that diversity, 
McKittrick says, she learned from an early 
age to appreciate difference. 

While studying to be a nurse in New 
Jersey, McKittrick volunteered in a hos- 
pital with several nuns from the Sisters of 
Providence community. She realized, she 
recalls, that joining the sisterhood would 
allow her to keep serving alongside like- 



The decision “focused on my beliefs 
and the gospel message about caring for 
each other, which I think is a universal 
value,” McKittrick says. “I was always in- 
terested in social justice, to work for those 
who were most vulnerable, to reach out 
and go beyond the comfort zone." 

Anticipating the next question, 
McKittrick grins and quips, “I wanted to 
work with people and serve people. I'd have 
been divorced when I was very young!" 

After 17 years of community outreach 
work in Montreal, where the Sisters 
of Providence are based, she moved to 
Vermont with both French and Spanish 
language skills under her belt. In a small 
city where 28 languages are now spoken, 
McKittrick and other members of the 


I WAS ALWAYS INTERESTED 
IN SOCIAL JUSTICE... 

ID REACH OUT AND GO 
BEYOND TIE COMFORT ZONE. 

SISTER PAT MCKITTRICK 


Winooski Coalition began looking for 
a community center where every local 
would feel welcome. 

Beginning around 2002, the coalition 
pressed the Winooski City Council to ap- 
prove funding for an employee to spearhead 
the project. J. Ladd, former director of the 
city’s community development department, 
ended up filling the role. He now credits 
McKittrick with recognizing the need for a 
community center in the first place. 

“That came from years of being in 
the community and foreseeing what the 
whole population of Winooski would 
need, whether they were fifth-generation 
Winooski residents or first-generation 
Americans," Ladd says. “She brought the 
idea to the city council very persuasively.” 

City councilors weren't the only ones 
persuaded by McKittrick and the coali- 
tion; Ladd went to Montreal with the nun 
to seek donations from various religious 
organizations. While there, Ladd says, 
McKittrick presented their case so "neatly 


and succinctly” that they returned with 
pledges of more than $100,000. 

Eventually, the bulk of funding for the 
community center came from Richard 
Tarrant, the philanthropist and former 
politician who named it after longtime 
Winooski residents Robert and Shirley 
O’Brien. The O'Brien Center on Malletts 
Bay Avenue opened in 2008. Today, its 
walls boast artwork by the area’s refugees, 
while its rooms host nonprofit organiza- 
tions including Winooski Family Health, 
the Vermont Refugee Resettlement 
Program and the Greater Burlington 
YMCA. The Wnooski Memorial Library 
recently moved into the buildings as well. 

In 2011, the Y awarded McKittrick its 
first annual Social Responsibility Award. 

Walking through 
the community 
center, the sister asks 
just about everyone 
how she or he is 
doing. Drug deal- 
ers used to mingle 
behind this building, 
she says. But after 
the demolition of 
a wall separating 
the basketball court 
behind the center 
from Hickock Street, 
and the addition of a 
community garden 
and motion-sensi- 
tive lights, the area remains clean. 

City Manager Katherine “Deac” 
Decarreau says McKittrick’s contributions 
to Winooski have been greater than the 
sum of the programs she helped create. 

"She’s a constant presence. She’s got 
her finger on the pulse of the needy and 
most disenfranchised," Decarreau says 
over the phone. She cites human traffick- 
ing in Vermont as one issue McKittrick 
began raising more than a year before 
anyone else did. 

To encourage refugee residents to 
contribute to the community, McKittrick 
has organized the Winooski Culture Hop, 
a celebration where everyone displays his 
or her country’s traditional clothing. 

At one hop, Decarreau recalls, 
“[McKittrick] and all the other nuns are 
dressed in colorful African garb. I went 
to Catholic school, so I remember the old 
habit. To see them in those clothes was 
just so welcoming, and a statement of such 
utter equality.” 

McKittrick’s spritely personality 
almost makes a life of service look easy. 
It certainly seems to help her put things 
in perspective. By interacting with 
Winooski’s refugee populations, the nun 
says, she has learned how to truly enjoy 
the present moment. 

“A lot of them have suffered," 
McKittrick says. “When they’ve been 
through all these hurdles and can be joyful 
about it, our own problems can seem small 
in comparison.” © 
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40 Towns, Infinite Stories 

Dartmouth's new online literary journal documents the "other" side of the Upper Valley 


W hen Danny Valdes stepped 
off a bus near a White 
River Junction motel one 
afternoon last February, he 
wasn’t sure how he’d approach the task at 
hand. In front of the Shady Lawn Motel, 
the petite Valdes — who was nearing 
graduation at Dartmouth College — saw a 
place “where passing trucks hurl waves of 
dirt over the sidewalk." 

In the lobby, Valdes told the couple 
behind the glass, "I’m an English student 
just looking for stories to write.” Then he 
sat on a couch and waited. 

A tableau gradually emerged: A few 
transient residents surfaced to smoke 
cigarettes outside their rooms or cart trash 
to the Dumpster. A child, whom Valdes 
found “playing on a mound of ice and 
filth,” oriented the young writer. As Valdes 
prepared to leave for the day, a 19-year-old 
pregnant woman named Maddy appeared, 
clad in flip-flops in the middle of winter. 
And the story deepened. 

“Jeff told me about it [the motel], 
and then told me not to go,” Valdes says, 
referring to Jeff Sharlet, the Dartmouth 
English professor who sent him on 


assignment. "He didn't want to be 
responsible if anything happened.” 

What did happen was that a few 
months later, Valdes' 3700-word piece 
“The Shady Lady: Children of the 
Transient Motel” became one of the most 
mesmerizing stories in 40 Towns, an online 
journal of literary nonfiction created by 
Sharlet and his students. 

40 Towns, which debuted in June, 
is named for the 40 or so towns that 
compose the Upper Valley. Its aim is to 
collect the region's stories and "myths 
of small places” into “artifacts of real 
life along a northern stretch of a cold 
river,” according to its website. The 14 
inaugural stories — all of them written by 
students from Sharlet's creative writing 
and nonfiction classes — plumb the 
murk)', quirk)' depths of the Upper Valley, 
puncturing its Rockwellesque facade of 
friendly neighbors with unlocked doors. 

While a few pieces are tinged with 
new-writer self-consciousness, many are 
gripping reads. In “Brace Yourself: Two 
Women Leave Prison,” Kendall Madden 
describes hearing two friends, recently 
released inmates, casually narrate the 
sometimes-horrifying details of their 
lives over lunch. Lindsay Ellis spent 
successive mornings at a Lebanon, N.H., 



upon Sharlet the importance of telling 
untold stories. “I thought, I’m the only 
reporter here. There are real lives at stake,” 
he says. “And you realize, what I write 
about this person is going to be the only 
record of what happened.” 

Sharlet’s career veered into academia 
in 2003; he began as a research scholar 
at NYU and has been in the classroom on 
and off ever since. In a conversation over 
lunch, he’s brimming with ideas, eager 
to discuss writing, academia, the lack of 
a strong literary culture in Hanover and 
his students’ tendency to eschew the 
liberal arts to “get an MD ‘just in case’” — 
so eager that he apologizes for seeming 
overcaffeinated. More than anything else, 
though, Sharlet seems to be infected with a 
fever for well-crafted, considered writing, 
which some of his students appear to have 
caught. 

Valdes admits that the first story he 
handed in to Sharlet was “really, really, 
really bad. He read it out loud to me, and I 
thought, I need to do better.” When Valdes 
showed up at the Shady Lawn, he recalls, 
he soon learned one of the golden rules 
of immersion journalism: “You just wait 
for things to happen, and they start to 
happen.” 

Valdes took the bus to the “Shady Lady” 
three times a week for the entire month of 
February, getting to know Maddy and her 
boyfriend, Eddie, as they waited for their 
first baby. He writes: 


truck-stop counter for “Kings of the 
Counter: After the Fire, Bacon, and Eggs,” 
and her piece takes a suspenseful turn 
from breakfast conversation to sexual and 
generational tension. Eva Xiao tried speed 
dating in White River Junction, while 
Miriam Kilimo reflected on her religious 
upbringing in Kenya as she got to know 
an elderly Jehovah’s Witnesses minister 
living in a Lebanon housing project. 

“This is essentially the publication that 
I wanted when I moved here and wanted 


their subjects to let their guards down. 
Details about violent marriages, addictions 
and bitter disappointments pour out of the 
stories’ protagonists, and the writers deftly 
weave these together with subtle, sensuous 
details — such as when Kilimo notes the 
minister's "greenish veins that run like tiny 
rivulets along the length of her arm.” 

Sharlet quips that when students first 
land in his class, "they never know who I 
am” — which is fine with him. "I never tell 
them,” he adds. 


ALL CLASSES SHOULD EMPHASIZE 

STEPPING OUTSIDE OF YOUR COMFORT ZONE 



to know about [the Upper Valley]," says 
Sharlet, who came to Dartmouth from 
New York University three years ago as 
the Mellon assistant professor of English. 
"Newspapers sometimes aren't really 
getting to the texture of experience. One 
of the things these kids do is make these 
prosaic stories new again.” 

As a creative nonfiction professor, 
Sharlet had a second motivation to found 
40 Towns. “You see these pieces that 
are so great and then never get read,” he 
says. “Every single term, someone writes 
something really great. These stories are 
so fleeting, and then they're gone.” 

Sharlet’s students clearly have great 
instruction, natural talent, stellar editing 
or all three. They also seem gifted at getting 


But Sharlet is no slouch when it comes 
to literary journalism. He’s a contributing 
editor at both Harper's and Rolling Stone 
magazines and has written four books, 
mostly about faith, religion and spirituality. 
His latest, Sweet Heaven When I Die, is 
part personal memoir. 

Sharlet has been what he calls 
“obsessive” about literary journalism since 
he took a class with writer Michael Lesy 
as an undergrad at Hampshire College. 
After a stint as an intern and fact-checker 
at the Nation, Sharlet began his reporting 
career at the alt-weekly San Diego Reader. 
There, he recalls, his experience as the 
only reporter at a Navy court martial of 
an African American sailor — accused of 
stabbing a white counterpart — impressed 


Her name is Maddy. Her mother left 
her dad three months after Maddy 
was born. Since then she has had a 
number of bad stepfathers. 

“I saw my mom being beat up 
since I was five. I was a depressed 
kid.” 

"Damn. I actually just started 
anti-depressants a few weeks ago,” 

I tell her. 

The clash of cultures between 
Dartmouth students and the people 
they’re reporting on can be stark. In “T-E- 
C-U-M-S-E-H,” Nate Kania describes 
getting to know an enigmatic panhandler 
along Route 12A in West Lebanon, N.H. 
As he tracks her to her campsite on the 
Connecticut River and, later, to the Mad 
River Valley, he becomes aware of his “rich 
douchebag that likes to party” sunglasses 
— and pushes them to the back of his head. 
Later, a patty near Warren with Tecumseh 



and her friends speeds to an alcohol- 
soaked climax. Kania writes, 'It’s getting 
cold, so I go up to my car to grab a fleece. 
The car's been sitting in the sun all day, 
and when I climb in, the air is warm. So 
warm. It would be so easy to just turn the 
key, put in the clutch, back out onto the 

The implications of presumably 
privileged Dartmouth students 
converging on the Upper Valley's less- 
thans were not lost on Valdes. “I thought 
about exploitation all of the time, and Jeff 
and I talked about it a lot,” he says. “Part of 
me thinks there is an inherent exploitation 
[in] the relationship between me and 
people at the Shady Lawn Motel. Yeah, 
even though I'm not malting money, I got 
to write a piece and get it published, and 
everyone in my story is still low income 
and still having housing problems, these 
really big problems." 

Yet Valdes thinks it’s invaluable for him 
and his peers to fan out into the region 
they call home for four years. “One of the 
things about Dartmouth students is that 
we don’t step outside of campus nearly 
as often as we should,” he notes. “It was 
one of the best things about this class. 
All classes should emphasize stepping 
outside of your comfort zone and leaving 
the ‘Dartmouth bubble.’” 

Valdes' piece was chosen as a college 
pick of the week by Longreads, a website 
devoted to long-form nonfiction. Kilimo's 
piece was spotlighted in the Revealer: A 
Daily Review of Religion & Media, and 
other pieces have received attention from 
fellow writers and blogs. The 40 Towns 


blog itself is full of praise from respected 
writers and editors. Their reactions 
suggest that Sharlet has used his cachet 
in the world of literary journalism to get 
the word out about the site, which has 
received 27,000 unique visitors since it 
went live. 

“I want these writers to get noticed. 
Especially at a place like Dartmouth, 
which is known for economics and 
government and so on,” Sharlet notes, 
referencing the easy path into finance for 
many Dartmouth grads. “There’s no such 
channel [for writers], I want a pipeline for 
students who want to do creative writing.” 

After a beat, he adds dryly, ‘You will 
probably be poor at least at first, if not 
always.” 

This fall, 40 Towns will publish a 
profile of “an ordinary White River 
Junction comics artist,” says Sharlet, as 
well as a story about roller derby and two 
audio pieces, including one on mushroom 
hunting “with the radical town lister of 
Norwich.” 

Though Valdes has graduated, he'll 
return to the Upper Valley in September 
for a sequel that he calls “Shady Lady 2” — 
also to appear in the fall issue. “Most of the 
people who read mysteries are like. What 
happens to Maddy and Eddie afterward?”' 
explains Valdes, who is also 40 Towns’ 
assistant editor. “There is really no closure 
and so much more to write." ® 
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Of Muggles and Media 

A University of Vermont prof finds a "Harry Potter factor" in politics 



I f you spend a lot of time online, Himself an avowed “big consumer of a 
you may have seen a Vermonter lot of entertainment media” — including 
mentioned recently in a slew science fiction, "South Park” and, yes, the 


■ of click-bait headlines. 

“Harry Potter cast a spell on 
the U.S. to propel Barack 
Obama to Presidency 
twice, professor claims,” 
trumpeted the Daily Mail 
on August 15. "Harry Potter 
is why young people voted 
for Obama, professor says,” 
claimed msn Now. 

For some reason, the right- 
leaning media seem to be taking to this 
Obama-Potter connection. One of the 
earliest accounts 
appeared in the 
College Fix, which 
bills itself as "Your 
Daily Dose of Right- 
Minded Campus 
News.” “Dark arts 
master Harry Potter 
to blame for Obama, 
claims professor," 



» the r 


And 

on the Daily Mail 
piece reacted, as 

do, by working 
themselves into a 
righteous lather: 

"Finally someone/ 
something to blame 
for the FIASCO," 
one reader wrote. Another: “And now you 
know why he’s in Vermont ... God forsaken 

“He” is presumably the study’s author, 
University of Vermont political science 
professor Anthony Gierzynski. And 
Gierzynski says he’s bemused by some 
of the attention his book — called Harry 
Potter and the Millennial: Research 
Methods and the Politics of the Muggle 
Generation — has garnered since it was 
published last May. 

A conversation with the 51-year-old 
Montpelier resident reveals no sinister 
agenda to yoke Obama and Potter 
together in the public mind. Gierzynski 
does want to promote awareness that 
popular entertainment has political 
effects, though, and not just on Potter fans. 


MORE AWARE 
OFTHE ORIGINS OF 
OUR POLITICAL 
VIEWS, AND IFWE 
WERE MORE HUMBLE. 

ANTHONY GIERZYNSKI 


Harry Potter books — Gierzynski 
says scholars should study how 
those fictions shape us. He does 
just that with UVM juniors 
and seniors in a seminar 
called "Film, TV and Public 
Opinion,” where his Potter 
project began. 

The author of three previous 
books on legislative committees, 
campaign financing and election politics, 
Gierzynski has been in the spotlight before. 
Ralph Nader liked the scholar’s 1999 
book Money Rules 
enough to feature 
it on his website, 
Gierzynski notes. 
But when it comes 
to some of the recent 
headlines, he goes 
on, "I didn't really 
care for that sort 
of spin ... It really 
takes people away 
from the core of the 
book to say, ‘[Harry 
Potter] made people 
vote for Obama.’ 
... It’s misusing 
the findings of the 

What are 
those findings? 
Gierzynski’s 118- 
page study, written 
with local journalist 
Kathryn Eddy, lays them out in succinct 
and readable form. 

In 2009, the professor and his students 
and colleagues surveyed 1141 students at 
seven colleges and universities around the 
country using a questionnaire Gierzynski 
designed with students in his seminar. 

Half the students surveyed called 
themselves big or moderately big fans of 
J.K. Rowling’s Harry Potter series. Fifty- 
eight percent of those who had read all 
the Harry Potter books reported that 
they’d voted for Obama in 2008, versus 45 
percent of those who'd read some or no 
books in the series. Eighty-three percent of 
students in the first group believed history 
would view the Bush administration 
unfavorably, versus 74 percent of the less 
ardent Potter readers. 



GIERZYNSKI AND EDDY SUGGEST THAT IN THE MILLENNIALS' 
FORMATIVE YEARS. THE VALUES OF HMYPMH 
CLASHED WITH THOSE OF THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION 

IN A WAY READERS COULDN'T HELP BUT REGISTER. 


A skeptic may ask: What if the parents 
who encouraged their kids to read about 
the boy wizard were more likely to be 
liberals? Using survey questions to control 
for these and other variables, Gierzynski 
found a “Harry Potter effect” operating 
even on respondents whose environments 
weren't conducive to forming such views. 
Across the board. Potter fans were more 
tolerant of diversity, less supportive of 
tactics such as torture, more skeptical 
about ruling powers, more eager to 
participate in the political process — and 
more responsive to the message of “Hope 
and Change" in ’08. 

Gierzynski and Eddy acknowledge their 
research can’t prove a definitive causal 
connection between reading Rowling 
and voting for Obama. Nonetheless, 
they’re “confident that the story of the 
struggles of the wizarding world against 
Voldemort did indeed play an important 
role in the political development of many 
Millennials.” 

That’s a long way from the notion that 
Potter (or his creator) “cast a spell" to steer 
vulnerable youths leftward. Gierzynski 
defines Millennials as those born between 
1980 and 1992, vast numbers of whom 
read the Rowling books in their formative 
years. He rejects any notion that the 
author meant to push a political agenda, 
focusing instead on the series’ promotion 
of nonpartisan values. 

“It's really about core values and 
attitudes, and it just so happens that 
Democrats are lined up on that side at 
this point in time," Gierzynski explains. 
“Especially at the end of the Bush 
administration and the beginning of the 
Obama administration — [on the issues of] 
torture, tolerance, things like that." 

Could the young Potter fans who voted 
Democratic in '08 — part of an astounding 
two-thirds of 18-to-29-year-olds — change 
their minds in a future election? 

“The Democrats don’t have a monopoly 
on tolerance," Gierzynski points out, and 
notes that issues such as government 
secrecy and drones could alienate 
Millennials. But he contends that, if the 
Republican Party wants to win back 
this demographic, it will need to change 
its stances on issues such as same-sex 
marriage and immigration — stances that 
young voters seem to perceive as more 
Slytherin than Gryffindor. 

Why have the conservative media leapt 
on this research? “Probably because they 
want to say, ‘Look at those silly liberals; 
they got their values from a fantasy book,”' 
Gierzynski says. “Everybody likes to think 
they’re rational, and they develop their 
values and perspectives from rational 
processes, and that people who disagree 
with them in this polarized environment 
today are idiots ... But the truth is, we learn 
these values from our culture.” 

Even poli-sci undergrads are reluctant 
to admit that “the culture” has shaped 
them, Gierzynski says. So he starts off his 


seminar by telling them stories about his 
own childhood. 

Gierzynski grew up in the Chicago area, 
“where politics is a sport,” he notes. As a 
kid, he didn't like reading about anything 
but baseball. (Today, he’s captain of the 
Montpelier Monties in the Vermont Senior 
Baseball League.) It was Tolkien's The 
Hobbit that turned the young Gierzynski 
into a voracious reader — “the exact same 
phenomenon," he says, that many of his 
students experienced with Harry Potter. 

“Where did the irreverence come 
from in my background, when I grew up 
in a Catholic family and a conservative 
suburb?" Gierzynski wonders. The 
question can’t be answered, he suggests, 
without looking at the media that 
attracted him in his adolescence — such as 
“Saturday Night Live," which his parents 
had expressly forbidden. 

Gierzynski got his PhD at the University 
of Kentucky, came to UVM in 1992, and 
promptly developed a “Politics and the 
Media” course. His research for Saving 
American Elections (2011) taught him, he 
says, that “when you’re looking at how 
the media affects the public’s perception 


of politics, you can’t just look at the news 
media anymore." 

Plenty has been written about the 
politics of entertainment in English and 
cultural-studies departments. But, says 
Gierzynski, “Nobody’s actually tried to 
test the relationship between the two.” 
So he and his students in “Film, TV and 
Public Opinion” got to work testing 
possible correlations between politics 
and exposure to pop culture. They didn't 
find overwhelming evidence of any 
connections — until the year they focused 
on Harry Potter. 

“The first round of the survey — 
wow!" Gierzynski recalls. “We found real 
differences between Harry Potter fans and 
non-Harry Potter fans. So we ran it again 
in the fall semester, and it strengthened the 
results.” 

Gierzynski and Eddy suggest that in the 
Millennials’ formative years, the values 
of Harry Potter clashed with those of the 
Bush administration in a way readers 
couldn’t help but register. While politicians 
presented “enhanced interrogation" as 
a necessary evil, Potter fans absorbed 
the books’ unambiguous lesson about 


torturing and killing curses: “Good people 
don’t use these tactics, bad people do." 

Just how significant are Rowling’s best 
sellers among the “multitude” of factors 
that shaped the Millennial generation? 
Some scholars see entertainment as 
having “a powerful propaganda effect,” 
Gierzynski notes, while others believe that 
“self-selection” tends to negate any such 
influence — i.e., people who already agree 
with Michael Moore are the ones who buy 
tickets to Michael Moore movies. 

But, Gierzynski notes, that simply 
isn't true of “blockbusters like Avatar ," 
an adventure with a green subtext. “Are 
people really self-selecting themselves 
out of that because of their views on the 
environment?" he asks. “No.” And such 
compelling fictions can have a “reinforcing 
effecf': "Having your views and values 
reinforced empowers them in terms of 
motivating you to act based on them.” 

Now Gierzynski is busy testing his 
hypotheses with fresh media examples. 
He's written a paper demonstrating that 
audiences of “The Daily Show” and “The 
Colbert Report” are more likely to be 
“skeptical" than “cynical” on the issues. 
With his seminar, Gierzynski has run 
an experiment to gauge the effects of 
portrayals of science fiction and fantasy 
villains on people's views of violence, the 
death penalty and antiterrorism policy. 
Showing subjects images of a “pure 
evil” versus a “gray" villain affects their 
answers, he says, regardless of their pre- 
existing beliefs. 

Is it a bad thing for citizens in a 
democracy to conflate fact and fiction? 
Ask the wags who emblazoned their cars 
with “Cheney-Voldemort ’08” stickers, or 
to the Daily Mail commenters arguing that 
Harry Potter is actually not a Democrat but 
a Libertarian. 

“It could help us tremendously in terms 
of our politics if we were more aware of 
the origins of our political views, and if we 
were more humble," Gierzynski suggests. 
When it comes to values such as those of 
the Harry Potter series, he encourages his 
students to move from grasping the origins 
of their own beliefs to understanding 
and tolerating “those who see the world 
differently from you in political terms.” 
From that humility, Gierzynski says, comes 
a focus on "facts and reason” instead of on 
polarizing ideology: “What is the nature 
of the situation, and what sorts of policies 
would help remedy it?" 

That’s a pragmatism of which Professor 
Dumbledore would surely approve. © 



Gierzynski with Kathryn Eddy. Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 136 pages. 
$22.95. 
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Dysfunctional Dynamo 

Theater review: Parasite Drag at the Waterbury Festival Playhouse 

BY ALEX BROWN 



I n Parasite Drag, a powerful night of 
theater awaits audiences. The one- 
word review is "intense.” George 
Pierce's direction gives the actors the 
confidence to reveal the raw fury of their 
characters, and Mark Roberts' script tries 
to up the ante on the long theater tradition 
of stories about dysfunctional families. 

Set in rural Illinois, the play brings 
together two brothers who have endured 
a long, bitter estrangement. Gene is rigid 
and respectable, steers his life by the Bible 
and has settled into a loveless marriage. 
Ronnie is content as a janitor, happily 
married to an even freer spirit, and he's 
wiling to break the long silence by visiting 
his brother as their sister lies dying in the 
final stages of AIDs. 

This is enough of a situation to trigger 
an exploration of the two brothers and their 
wives, but Roberts is more concerned with 
accumulating woes than exploring their 
effects. The plot doesn't have time to dwell 
on any of them, but we rocket through 
several sexual taboos, drug addiction, self- 
mutilation, infidelity, suicide, mere)' killing 
and religious conviction. These elements 
serve as justifications for the play’s volcanic 
passions, but because they generally occur 
in the past and often to offstage characters, 
diey feel more like grim headlines than 
experiences that engage our compassion. 
Dark humor leavens the mix. 

In an ideal theater production, we feel 
compassion for the characters, catharsis 
from participating in their emotional lives 
and connoisseurship for admiring — from 
a distance — bravura performances. But 
sometimes a show aims at only one of the 

Roberts and Pierce drive our attention 
to the performances. Roberts has loaded 
plenty of powder (in the form of traumatic 
backstory) into Parasite Drag to shoot 
all four human cannonballs high in the 
sky. Pierce gives his actors the courage 
and conditions to express their needs 
with scorching intensity. The result 
is four impressive, no-holds-barred 
performances. The audience leaves 
drained, yet marveling that these actors 
have the strength and psychological daring 
to propel themselves through the artistic 
ordeal. 

On this count, the production is a 
success. See it to admire actors working 
bravely together to portray the effects 
of harrowing external events. This is an 


accomplishment, and the “but” that’s 
coming isn’t intended to diminish it but to 
observe that theater has other objectives, 
too. You can spend this show as a dazzled 
spectator, but it’s harder to invest yourself 
in the characters. 

For that, you need a stake in their 
struggles. Roberts has a tendency to let 
the objective significance of an event stand 
in for its subjective experience. Imagine 
getting no closer to the three women held 
hostage in that house in Cleveland than 
seeing the TV news footage. The feeling is 
horror, not empathy. 

But when he’s not tossing problems at 
his characters, Roberts shows outstanding 
dramatic intelligence. The play begins with 
a thoroughly realized scene of domestic 
misery at a low boil. The lights come up 
as Gene and his wife Joellen, are stirring 
the dregs of a fight. The scene begins as the 
conflict has ended, but husband and wife 
are secretly looking for a way to prolong 
it and claim victory, while ostensibly 
patching things up. 

The playwright's skill in getting 
to the heart of how these two battle, 
and the actors’ quiet work in showing 
how the characters make do with the 
distance between them, are stunning. In 
this scene, we don’t yet know or need to 
know the particular unfortunate events 


of their lives. We participate in a human 
experience that doesn’t take AIDs, rape 
or a terrible childhood to detonate. It just 
takes two people and the baseline friction 
of a marriage. 

Adam Cunningham plays Gene with 
all the inflexibility the character demands, 
and without letting the premise collapse 
into parody. Cunningham is able to make 
Gene sympathetic, and he doles out the 
little mysteries of his heart with admirable 
restraint. But sometimes he works the role 
like a mountain climber, hitting a plateau 
and staying right there, then ascending to 
the next peak. This tendency to stake out 
a territorial claim on an emotion leaves 
Cunningham waving the same flag for too 
long. 

As Joellen, Ginger Pierce (real-life 
wife of director George) finds so many 
nuances that she completes a character 
the playwright has left somewhat 
undeveloped. Pierce is a true in-the- 
moment actor, letting her reactions flow 
from what’s occurring on stage. She’s 
good at choosing her beats, including 
the comedy to be mined from them, and 
she'll risk taking time to let a moment 
fully unfold. Because Pierce lets Joellen’s 
tragic detente with Gene crush her, it feels 
sadder than the more sensational troubles 
in the story. 


Sarah Mell is a fierce, fresh face 
onstage, investing herself fully in her role. 
She uses her height and dancer’s poise to 
walk with a strut as Ronnie’s wife, Susie, 
the one character who has an instinct for 
love and trust. Mell does a lovely job of 
hanging back as the peaceful visitor and 
then springing out to assume the catalyst’s 
job of stirring things up. Her work is 
based on surprising us, and she's wildly 

As Ronnie, David Dilego combines 
a rough-and-tumble appearance with a 
flagrant chip on his shoulder. The effect 
puts too much emphasis on the character as 
untrustworthy lout, while the playwright 
has written a softer, contemplative side 
to round him out. Dilego gets close to 
this duality occasionally, but whenever 
the script calls for anger, he lets fury rule 
his performance. The ember of pain that 
sparks these fires is far less visible than 
the conflagration. But Dilego's conviction 
onstage is thrilling to watch. 

Roberts has chosen a play title that 
begs for explication, and reviewers must 
oblige. "Parasite drag” is an aerodynamics 
term referring to the drag forces from an 
airplane’s nonlifting surfaces, such as the 
fuselage. Roberts fastens onto the flying 
image as a metaphor for growing up, but he 
can’t quite stuff this obscure term into any 
character's mouth. Instead, he twice tries 
to call attention to it by having a character 
wonder what the name is for such a thing. 
That's not how metaphors work. 

Roberts creates some remarkable 
moments in this play, but one can’t help 
feeling that he's so busy completing a 
collection of miseries that he can’t take 
time to let his characters reflect on them. 
He never lets up, and a play that starts 
with a tornado siren has to end with the 
ultimate deus ex machina, a genuine act 
of God. In between the warning and the 
twister, Parasite Drag is a furious ride. ® 
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Ursine Cuisine 

Could bear be the next "it" meat? by alice levitt 



R onald Pal isn't a trophy hunter. 
The New York City native said 
that in the 42 years he’s lived 
in Sutton, he’s piled up enough 
deer antlers to crowd his house — and 
made good use of the venison. “I’d just 
as soon shoot a year-old deer when the 
meat is tender,” he reasoned. 

Now Pal is about to start hunting and 
eating a different beast. “A young bear, 2 
years old, would be just ideal. I look for 
good cuisine," he said, planning his next 
quarry. 

He’s not alone. Pal was one of more 
than 50 hunters who attended “Getting 
Started in Bear Hunting,” a free seminar 
organized by the Vermont Fish & Wildlife 
Department in St. Johnsbury last month. 
Students drove to the class from as far as 
Connecticut and New York’s Hudson 
Valley to learn bear-hunting basics and 
enjoy an ursine-focused barbecue lunch. 

“It’ll be a man’s lunch, ’cause it’ll 
be meat!” growled John Pellegrini, as 
the last camo-clad students wedged 
themselves into the kind of desk-chairs 
many of us hadn't sat in since elementary 
school. The seminar took place in the 
taxidermy-filled garage of Linwood 
Smith Archery. Gray-haired owner 
Smith stood near the door dressed in 
an outfit that accommodated serious- 
looking knives, as if he were ready 
to defend the class of hunters single- 
handedly from threatening intruders. 

Pellegrini organized the event in his 
role as Fish & Wildlife's hunter-training 
coordinator. The 20-person turnout for 
a similar class held last year in southern 
Vermont didn't prepare him for the 
popularity of this one, he said. 

Bear hunting is on the rise, partly 
owing to Fish & Wildlife’s push to 
control a population that stands at about 
6000 statewide. That’s in the uppermost 
reaches of the population goals outlined 
in the Vermont Big Game Management 
Plan, which covers the years 2010 to 
2020. 


When the ursine population soars, 
so do encounters with “nuisance bears.” 
Remember the four fuzzy forest dwellers 
eating out of Gov. Peter Shumlin’s 
bird feeder last year? Bears tempted 
into backyards by garbage, pet food or 
uncleaned grills top Fish & Wildlife's hit 
list. 

Hunters are key to curbing that 
growth. Many are drawn to bear hunting 
by the thrill of the chase and the promise 


of capturing a trophy that can dominate 
a living room, but others, like Pal, are in 
it for the gustatory delights. 

Pellegrini was lucky enough to have 
samples to offer. Two nuisance bears 
had been killed in the Ascutney area in 
the week before the class. One furnished 
the barbecue lunch, while the other 
was the star attraction in a presentation 
on trophy preparation by Northfield 
taxidermists Theresa and Rodney Elmer. 


In the first slideshow presentation 
of the morning, bear biologist Forrest 
Hammond demonstrated the dangers 
of treating nuisance bears like pets. One 
image showed an older man who made 
a lifelong habit of feeding the creatures. 
Claw marks covered his back, and his 
right arm was still slightly askew front 
reattachment. A bear had attacked him 
after he ran out of marshmallows to pop 
in its mouth. 

The last recorded Vermont instance 
of a bear killing a human happened 
in West Townshend in 1943. The 
victim was known for shooting deer to 
incapacitate them before finishing them 
off with a knife; he was found in the 
bloody snow with his ribs crushed. “We 
don't have bears intentionally hunting 
down people,” Hammond concluded. 

Hammond is more scientist than 
hunter, and after showing multiple 
photos of bear poop, he joked that his 
title should actually be state “bear 
scatologist.” 

But in his line of work, and for 
hunters, poo is important. Droppings 
let hunters know not only that a bear 
has been in the area but what it's been 
eating, potentially leading them to the 
food source — and to some meat of their 

Cutesy Adirondack wood carvings 
are accurate: Black bears love berries. 
Beechnuts, apples and corn are also 
among their favorite treats in season. 
In the second presentation, hunter and 
Colchester police sergeant James Roy 
said he's planted clover — bear chocolate 
— all over his Northeast Kingdom camp 
to attract the critters. 

Proximity to other food sources can 
dictate the location of a good hunt. For 
hunters, cornfields present an ideal 
situation, Roy said. Bears are crazy 
for the milky corn still available as the 
hunting season starts on September 1, 
and farmers want to save their crops. 
Roy showed slides of the damage bears 
can do to cornfields — overhead shots 
recalling crop circles — and suggested 
hunters offer their services to corn or 
apple farmers. 

Roy has plenty of his own experience. 
In a secret Northeast Kingdom location, 
he said, “within seven years, we’ve 
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community through the 
restaurant — and, in some 
way, I will continue to be 
part of it.” 


and his 5-year-old Burlington 
pizzeria, bite me organic 
pizza, have always seemed 
inextricably linked. But last 
week, he sold the business to 
his former employee at both 
red square and Bite Me, eric 

“It’s just time. Time to 
move on,” says O’Brien. 

Heise could not be reached 
for comment by press time, 


Open seven days a week 
for lunch and dinner, the 
sushi spot serves specialty 
rolls as well as teriyaki, 
tempura and bamboo- 
steamed entrees until 10 p.m. 
on weekdays and 11 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. 

But early birds have just 
as much reason to hit up the 
stylish new restaurant. Free 
chicken wings are available 
every day from 3 to 6 p.m. 

On September 22, owners 

NATE FREUND, HOWARD SMITH 

and chef kevin zheng will 
host “The Good Guys' Party,” 
where locals will receive 
cards for half-price sushi and 
hibachi for the whole year. 


but O’Brien says not to expect 
a whole different Bite Me. 

'It’s not gonna change at all. 
If anything, it will probably be 
a little bit more regimented, 

I guess, and run a little bit 
better,” he predicts. 

Fans of the “Vermont 
Intervale Ghosts" and 
“Absolute & Compliant BBQ 
Chicken" have nothing to 
worry about. Their favorite 
pies aren't going anywhere. 


Late-night dining options 
in Stowe are few and far 
between. Japanese cuisine 
and money-saving deals 
aren’t plentiful, either. With 
the August 26 opening of 
sushi yoshi at 1128 Mountain 
Road, the town now has one 
restaurant that fits in all 
three categories. 


Welcome to the neighbor- 
hood, indeed. 

From Burgers 
to Bearnaise 

WORTHY KITCHEN OPENS IN 
WOODSTOCK 

Fresh on the heels of their 
one-year anniversary, the 
owners of South Royalton's 
worthy burger had another 
reason to celebrate last 
week: Their second venture, 
worthy kitchen, opened in 
Woodstock. 

JASON MERRILL, DAVE 
BRODRICK and KURT LESSARD 

have repurposed their 
beer-and-casual-local-food 
concept into a cavernous, 
modern “farm diner” 


Exits & 
Entrees 


BYE-BYE IN BURLINGTON: 

HELLO IN STOWE 
After 23 years in business, 
owner and sole employee 
Patrick brown will soon close 

CARIBBEAN BUFFET. BrOWn 

hasn’t yet set a final date but 
expects to shut down by the 
end of September. 

Why has he decided to 
pull the plug? As a university 
of Vermont professor, faculty 
union rep, United Way board 
member, organizer of diver- 
sity conferences including 
Burlington’s annual high- 
profile Martin Luther King 
celebration, and 
general commu- 
nity leader, the 
multihyphenate 
restaurateur 
realized he was 
simply too busy 
to go to the din- 
ners and other 
events tied to his 
other jobs. 

“I look at 
it as a way of 
shifting gears, 
doing more fun 
things in my two 
minutes of spare 
time,” Brown 
jokes. 

For now, 
he’s enjoying 
hosting his loyal 
customers for a 
few more weeks. 

And devotees of 
Brown’s jerk chicken, curried 
goat and Jamaican beef 
patties won’t be seeing them 
disappear any time soon. He 
says he'll keep Caribbean 
Buffet's phone number 
to field calls for special 
orders. Brown also envisions 
cooking for occasional com- 
munity dinners and teaching 
cooking classes at City 
Market — even as he runs for 
the state legislature. 

“It’s not the end of me," 
Brown says of his retirement 
from the eatery. “I did enjoy 
my relationship with the 
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killed seven bears in a 150-yard circle. 
Excellent cover, excellent terrain." 

And excellent technology. Roy 
tracks his targets for weeks before bear 
season begins, using trail cameras to 
watch bear behavior from 
home. He showed a video 
of a baby bear holding 
itself up on two legs, and 
the classroom erupted 
as if it were watching 
“American’s Funniest 
Home Videos.” 

There are no laws 
against targeting the little 
ones, but most hunters 
said they’d be ethically 
opposed to shooting a 
very young bear or firing 
into a den. Accordingly, 

Roy helped educate the 
class on what a bear looks 
like at different stages of 
life. A head like a German 
shepherd and gangly 
legs? Keep moving. Ears 
like Oreos and no visible 
legs beneath a heft}' body? 

Dinner. 

Roy said a skinned bear 
doesn’t look too different 
from human corpses he’s 
seen in the autopsy room in his cop job, 
but that doesn’t stop him from enjoying 
the well-marbled meat. “I’m a meat 
eater. 1 love bear meat,” he said. “You 
take care of them the right way — get 
’em in the freezer and cook ’em the right 
way — and it’s some of the tastiest meat 
you’ll ever have in your life.” 


As Roy finished his presentation, 

smells of caramelizing fat wafted 

into the garage. Pellegrini’s crew had 
prepared a feast for lunch. And it was 
meaty, indeed. The only offerings 
resembling vegetables 
were potato chips, relish 
and ketchup. 

But nutrition wasn't 
the point. Though six 
ounces of bear meat 
has only 276 calories 
(compared to 318 in the 
same quantity of London 
broil), hunters prize it 
mainly for its flavor. 

“I think there’s a lot 
of misconceptions about 
bear meat. You hear the 
same thing: ‘Oh, it's really 
greasy,”’ Pellegrini later 
told me. “If you trim the 
fat off, you don’t have to 
deal with the tallow or 
greasy taste. We cooked 
some steaks over an open 
fire the other day. It was 
delicious.” 

I became a fan of 
bear meat at local game 
suppers. When braised, 
the ultra-creamy flesh 
melts like wagyu brisket. The barbecue 
menu included bear burgers and sweet 
and hot Italian sausages prepared by 
Pellegrini’s favorite butcher in Orange. 

Unless someone starts farming black 
bear, don't plan on having a rare steak. 
Because of the likelihood of parasites, 
the meat must be cooked through. But 



TASTIEST 

MEAT 

YOU’LL EVER 
HAVE IN 
YOUR LIFE. 




GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


j\siDEdishes 


featuring food from their 
farming friends and a stellar 
lineup of beer on 20 taps. 

The rotating menu 
appears on wall-to-wall 
chalkboards divided into 
sections, such as Chowder (a 
wood-fired clam chowder for 


$6.50), Worthy Ploughman 
(house pate with sourdough 
bread, house pickles and 
Vermont cheese for $8) and 
the Worthy ’Wich (fire- 
roasted local pork belly with 
house relish and braised kale 
for $7.50). 


“We’re doing our own 
house pickle relish, and we’ll 
be curing some meats such 
as prosciutto,” says chef 
scott liberty, who comes to 
Worthy Kitchen from blood’s 

CATERING & PARTY RENTALS. Each 

week, Liberty and the rest 


of the line will break down 
and serve up the cuts from 
a “featured animal" — a pig 
from cajun moon farm will 
be followed by lamb from 

TAMARACK HOLLOW FARM. 

Other opening specials 
include crispy, skin-on 


haddock with smoked onion 
and tomato ragu; a flat-iron 
steak frites; and buttermilk- 
fried chicken with blistered 
beans. Creamed com-on-the- 
cob — a creation of Merrill’s 
— is sweet corn slathered 
with a spice-and-cilantro- 
spiked mayo. Snacks include 
fable farm squash blossoms 
stuffed with ricotta and 
doughnuts cooked in lard. 

As at Worthy Burger, 
customers order their food 
and drinks from the counter, 
which has six more taps 
than its sister restaurant. 
“While there will be some 
overlap,” Merrill says, the 
two restaurants’ taps will 
never have the exact same 
offerings. This is probably 
the first time Woodstock has 
seen beers from zero gravity 

CRAFT BREWERY, FOLEY BROTHERS, 

lost nation, Allagash, TRAPP 
lager and Founders in the 
same place. 

Worthy Kitchen (442 
Woodstock Road, 457-7281) 
opens seven nights a week 
for drinks at 3 p.m. and serves 
dinner from 4 to 10 p.m. 


Hop Life 

CRAFT-BEER SUPPLY STORE TO 
OPEN IN WATERBURY 
First came the brewpubs. 
Now, here come the suppli- 
ers. Come late fall, aspiring 


home brewers in the Mad 
River Valley will have a new 
spot to get their carboys, 
malt and yeast — as well as 
bottles and growler fills. 

New Vermont residents 

VICTOR OSINAGA and MARK 

drutman are moving to 
Waterbury to open the craft 

BEER CELLAR OF WATERBURY, a 

branch of a growing female- 
owned, Massachusetts-based 
chain that sells a kaleido- 
scope of brewing supplies 
and bottled beers. 

“We don't want to be just 
a bottle store. We want to 
be a repository for anything 
having to do with craft beer,” 
says Osinaga, who’s origi- 
nally from the Adirondacks. 
He adds that he’s done some 
home brewing but mainly 
counts himself as a serious 
craft-beer drinker. “I’ve been 
in the scene for 10 years or 
more, going to tastings and 
festivals all over,” he says. 

The 2300-square-foot 
store, to be located at 3 
Elm Street, will be heavily 
stocked with glassware, 
carboys, bottles, equipment, 
hoses, hops and yeast, 
plus a rotating tap list for 
growler fills. “We’ll stock 
everything,” says Osinaga, 
who plans to open by late 
November. 




good marbling ensures that even when 
the meat is charred on the outside, 
the inside is far from dry. The flavor is 
startlingly similar to that of beef. 

After lunch, the hunters gathered 
around an outdoor table as the Elmers set 
to skinning their young female nuisance 
bear. First, they extracted the first 
premolar tooth from her upper jaw. For 
data-gathering purposes, Fish & Wildlife 
will soon require that all successful bear 
hunters send in these teeth. 

Using a relatively dull knife, Rodney 
Elmer was done in seconds. As the 
couple removed the bear's skin, they 
recommended quickly freezing an 
animal if the hunter plans both to eat and 


stuff it. Hanging it for aging purposes is 
ideal for tender meat, but the skin could 
degrade in that time, making taxidermy 
impossible. 

Rodney Elmer pointed out the meat 
along the muscular cheeks of the bear’s 
ever-growing skull as his favorite. “I just 
don't like picking hair out of my food — 
that’s my thing,” Theresa Elmer joked. 

“Any meat — especially slice it thin, 
slice it cross-grain, and put it in a pan 
with butter and onions and beer with a 
little Montreal seasoning — is beautiful," 
added her husband. 

Every hunter seems to have a recipe 
to share, and Hammond has compiled a 
list that he handed out to attendees. 


Pal has his own plans. He has a 
butcher on call to dei with the bear’s 
musculature, but said his wife is 
especially fond of cooking the offal. The 
couple already imagines pairing the 
bear’s liver — which Pal has never tasted 
— with vegetables they’re preserving 
from their harvest, perhaps a side of 
Hungarian-style creamed zucchini with 
diU. 

Rodney Elmer hopes such tasty 
prospects will encourage Vermonters to 
eat more wild game. “It is the greenest 
meat there is,” he said of eating to reduce 
the bear population. "Small people can 
make big changes.” 

Locavore chefs, take note. ® 



CAKES 

BY BARRIO BAKERY 


• chocolate strawberry cake 

• coconut cake 

• classic carrot cake 

• chocolate-chocolate cake 

• tiramisu 

• white chocolate birthday cake 

• flourless chocolate cake 


Barrio 

Bakery 


197 North 
Winooski Avenue 
863-8278 


I BarrioBakeryvt.com 
visit us on Facebook 





Building a 
Better Lunchbox 

Green Mountain Farm-to-School’s innovative approach to feeding kids 
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II J ou haven't been to the 
Lunchbox? You have 
to go!” I heard many 
I variations on this refrain 
in June while reporting a story in Newport 
in June. Apparently, this colorful food 
truck that serves delicious (and free) tacos 
to kids throughout the summer was a 
must-try for adults, too. 

Our paths did not cross that June day, 
but last week I resolved to track down 
the Lunchbox before summer ended. I 
raced from Burlington to North Troy for 
the truck's weekly Wednesday session on 
Railroad Street. All I found was a dusty, 
sunbaked lot. “I saw it earlier today,” said 
a woman outside the post office. “Perhaps 
it left already?” 

Turns out, the phantom Lunchbox 
was not running on the first day of 
school. Yet all through the summer, the 
truck — and Meghan Stotko, the woman 
who cooks and delivers its food — served 
thousands of fresh-off-the-farm tacos, 
from Newport's Main Street to the Grace 
United Methodist Church in Canaan to 
the Orleans County Fair. 

The Lunchbox is the brainchild of 
Green Mountain Farm-to-School, an 
umbrella organization in the Northeast 
Kingdom that aims to connect kids to 
fresh, local food in imaginative ways. 
If scarcity is the mother of invention, 
then the challenges of poverty and 


a short growing season have blessed 
the Kingdom with one of the most 
innovative farm-to-school programs in 
the state. Its food truck not only serves 
lunches but vends local carrots, greens, 
tomatoes, eggs and other staples as a 
mobile market, plus holds an occasional 
workshop such as "Breaking Down a 
Whole Chicken." 

Such folksy earthiness might seem 
to go hand in hand with the agrarian 
landscape of the Kingdom, but despite 
its agricultural wealth, the NEK can be a 
tundra when it comes to healthy eating. 
Two years ago, when the USDA mapped 
the country for food deserts — that is, 
places where residents have limited 
access to fresh food — two Vermont 
locales landed on the list: Winooski, and 
an entire swath of the Kingdom. 

Here the poverty level (18 percent) is 
twice the state average, nearly a third of 
children are considered obese and more 
than 50 percent of all kids qualify for 
free or reduced-price lunches. These are 
a few of the reasons why Katherine Sims 
founded GMFTS five years ago, and why 
she was beaming last week as she walked 
around a garden in front of the Lowell 
Graded School. 

In this verdant plot along Route 100, 
corncobs poked from spindly stalks, the 
wispy green heads of carrots spread along 
the ground and sunflowers swayed in the 


wind. Nearby, a pumpkin patch was full of 
tiny orange orbs. 

Rather than the work of a master 
gardener, this plot is planted and tended by 
the school’s students as part of their own 
farm-to-school program. “It still amazes 
me. They planted the seeds, they tended 
them and they’ll harvest all of this,” Sims 
said as she plucked a few golden cherry 
tomatoes from the plants. This garden is 
one of 28 scattered around the Kingdom. 
"It's so powerful,” she added. 

Sims, 31, first came to the Kingdom 
during a semester she took off from 
college to work as an intern with Jack 
and Anne Lazor at Butterworks Farm in 
Westfield. “I fell in love,” said Sims, with 
both the lifestyle and the landscape. Back 
at Yale University, she was majoring in 
art history and sustainable architecture, 
but the pull of food production was 
strong — she helped found a sustainable 
farm at the school. 

Sims also worked at Berry Creek Farm 
and Lazy Lady Farm that same semester, 
and ended up settling in the NEK. “I 
wanted to learn more about food,” said 
Sims. “Like everyone, I was surprised this 
was considered a food desert" 

Anyone who has spent time in the 
Northeast Kingdom knows its hills are 
dotted with small farms. Yet nary a school 
garden was to be found, at least until the 
Jay/Westfield Joint Elementary School in 


Jay built a small one in 2005 to educate 
students about agriculture and nutrition. 

The next year, one garden grew to five 
— including the one in LowelL In 2008, 
what was considered a pilot program 
morphed into GMFTS, created via grants 
and donations to support school gardens, 
nutrition education and field trips to 
acquaint students with farms. 

Farm-to-school programs weren’t 
exactly new in the state; they’d been 
around at least since the late '90s, points 
out the Vermont director of the National 
Farm to School Network, Anne Bijur. 
“Vermont is seen as one of the leaders in 
the farm-to-school movement,” she notes, 
adding that her network's leadership 
hopes to have some form of farm-to- 
school program at every' Vermont school 
by 2020. 

YetGMFTS differs fromadistrict-wide 
program in both structure and scope. It 
now has a board and an all-female staff 
of 11, some of them AmeriCorps VISTA 
volunteers for school outreach. An after- 
school program called Sprouts teaches 
students to grow and cook their own 
food; “Grow a Row” encourages local 
gardeners to grow an extra row of fruit 
or veggies for their local school; and, of 
course, the Lunchbox doles out free tacos 
to hungry kids. 

CONTINUED AFTER THE CLASSIFIEDS » P.49 


food 


As she stood under the sunflowers in 
the Lowell garden, Sims seemed most 
animated about GMFTS’ new Harvest of 
the Month program, which spotlights a 
different vegetable, grain or fruit every 
month — tomatoes in September, for 
instance. Its recipes, posters and flyers aim 
to encourage both cooks and students to 
get cozy with the seasonal vegetable of the 
moment. ("There are over 1000 varieties of 
tomatoes,” reads the colorful tomato flyer, 
which lists a few varieties including Copia 
beefsteak and Amish Paste.) “Schools are 
hungry for this type of information,’’ Sims 
unintentionally punned. She’d like to see 


pounds of tomatoes, eggplant, peppers 
and beans in the summer and fall. Even so, 
food service director Craig Locarno — a 
former professional chef — said the school 
has been an enthusiastic Farm Direct 
customer for two years. He buys all of his 
yogurt and apples from the program, “and 
$1000 a week in local beef” for burgers. 

However, Locarno still struggles 
with bringing the lessons of the garden 
into the classroom, and said he thinks 
most farm-to-school programs are, by 
their nature, skewed toward K-8 kids. “I 
respect it, but high school is where they 
[the kids] become young adults, where 



Harvest of the Month grow to encompass 
the entire state. 

Though the Lowell garden was full of 
tomatoes, kale and corn, school gardens 
can't possibly supply every meal at the 
schools, Sims noted. But growing and 
picking the food themselves gives students 
a huge motivator to eat it. “If they [the 
lunch-room personnel] mention it’s from 
the garden, they all want to try it,” Sims 
said with a laugh — whether the food in 
question be blueberries or collard greens. 

To fill in the food gaps, four years ago 
GMFTS began coordinating the sale of 
produce from local farms to schools via 
Farm Direct, picking up produce and 
delivering it to cafeterias. Jana Lovejoy, who 
raises cows, pigs and chickens on Newport’s 
Apple Ledge Farm, started selling some 
of her eggs via Farm Direct this spring. 
Lovejoy, who moved from Colorado to the 
Kingdom with her family, said she’s excited 
to raise awareness of local food in a place 
where she still sees so much need. 

“We’re always very surprised that in the 
Northeast Kingdom, being an agricultural 
place, kids don’t know where carrots 
come from. It’s a huge shocker,” Lovejoy 
said. “And not even just the children. The 
community around us sometimes seems to 
be confused as to what good food means." 

At the Lyndon Institute in Lyndon 
Center, 38 raised beds and a greenhouse 
provide the students with hundreds of 


they’re changing their lives and making 
decisions,” he noted. 

Twice a week, Locarno tries to bring 
local produce into the classroom to let 
students taste veggies — raw one day, 
cooked the next “They need to be seeing 
fresh Swiss chard,” he said, “so they’re able 
to go to the formers market or to the grocery 
store and know what chard tastes like.” 

This year, Sims said, Farm Direct 
has connected 70 institutions, including 
nursing homes and prisons, with $230,000 
worth of food from local forms. The reach 
of GMFTS has grown so broad that it’s hit 
a plateau in terms of being able to add new 
schools. Hence programs such as Harvest 
of the Month, where information serves in 
lieu of food deliveries and volunteer visits. 

Looking forward, Sims said she 
hopes to secure funding to expand the 
Lunchbox's reach to more communities, 
as well as to build more classes into its 
schedule. And Vermonters outside the 
Kingdom may eventually get a taste of 
her policy approach. Last year, Sims 
ran against incumbent Mark Higley to 
be a state representative from Orleans- 
Lamoille. “I lost by 36 votes," she said with 
a spark in her eye. Will she run again? 
“Maybe,” Sims said coyly. 

One thing I know for sure: Lunchbox 
tacos are in my future. I’ll just have to wait 
a few more seasons, until next summer 
when it rolls again. ® 



THURSDAYS 
r ' 1/2 PRICE NACHOS 

Magic Hat Nacho Night 
Come in for Magic Hat beer specials 
and 1/2 price nachos 


OPEN FROM 1 1 :0 0 AM -9 :0 0 P5T SCN-TCE 
1 1 :00AM -10:00PM WED & THU 
11-.00AM-1 1:00PM (BAR UNTIL 11:30PM) FR1 fc SAT 

authentic mexican cuisine 


What’s on 
this week 


Wednesday - Ray Vega Quartet/8PM 

Friday - DJ BLT/9PM 

Saturday - DJ ATAK/9PM 

Monday - Meet Vermont’s Spirit Distillers, 

Open to All/6: 30PM 

- Triva on the Terrace/7PM 


SOYO 

FROZEN YOGURT 


CHOOSE REAL 

YOGURT TASTE if 



• Made with 100% non-fat Vermont dairy • Fresh, locally sourced toppings * 
■ Low sugar with a tangy yogurt taste . Easy to get to, plenty of parking " 
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SEP.6 & 7 THEATER 





Moments in Time 


For Ain Gordon, historical reenactments are more than just actors in period 
garb reciting a well-rehearsed script They are carefully crafted narratives 
that often recreate the past through a selective lens. Fascinated by the distance 
between actual events and the stories we tell about them, the Obie Award- 
winning playwright, director and actor examines Vermont’s history in Not What 
Happened. Directed by Ken Rus Schmoll and accompanied by Forrest Holzapfel’s 
photographs of 19th-century artifacts and rural landscapes, the multimedia piece 
explores the relationship between a tour guide and the woman she represents. 


NOT WHAT HAPPENED’ 

$21-25. Info, 853-5966. flynnti)torg F 
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Road Less Traveled 

Growing up in New Hampshire’s White Mountains, Emmy Award- 
winning actor Gordon Clapp idolized Robert Frost. Widely regarded 
as the great American poet, the bucolic bard won four Pulitzer 
Prizes for works reflective of his New England sensibility. Under the 
direction of Gus Kaikkonen, Clapp channels the iconic writer in a 
Lost Nation Theater production of A.M. Dolan’s one-man play, Robert 
Frost: This Verse Business. With wit, humor and authenticity, the 
drama explores the public and private lives of the critically acclaimed 
artist who brought the struggles, beauty and colloquialisms of rural 
life to the page. 

ROBERT FROST: THIS VERSE BUSINESS' 

Friday, September 6, 8 p.m.: Saturday, September 7, 2 p.m. & 8 p.m.; 
Sunday, September 8, 7 p.m.; see website for future dates; at Montpelier 
City Hall Auditorium. $10-60. Info. 229-0492. lostnationtheater.org 



T he Montreal Gazette 
calls Ted and Marion 
Outerbridge "the 
most successful magicians 
in Canada." Starring in the 
award-winning show, Outerbridge: 

Clockwork Mysteries, the husband and wife team 
take audience members on an awe-inspiring journey 
through time. Featuring world-class lighting and more 
than 20 custom-designed illusions — including giant clock 
faces and an elaborate Victorian time machine — this well- 
orchestrated production fuses magic, dance and theater. Made 
for the stage, the couple's chemistry and knackfor entertainment 
is evident in each choreographed move. They draw on these 
attributes when performing split-second acts that render viewers 
of all ages spellbound. 


Stories Through Song 

The daughter of missionaries, South Dakota native Rachel Ries spent time in Zaire 
as a child. There, she was regularly exposed to Congolese spirituals, Mennonite 
hymns and her mother’s nightly serenades. Classical voice and instrumental training 
further developed the singer-songwriter and self-taught guitarist’s musical chops. 
This versatility informed her 2007 sophomore album. Without a Bird, and put her on 
the map as a masterful lyricist. In 2012, Ries retreated to rural Tennessee, where she 
penned the introspective EP Laurel Lake and honed her signature mix of folk and alt- 
country. A magnetic performer, she brings an intimacy and accessibility to the stage. 







September 14 th * B PM 

at the 


FLYNN SPACE 

Reservations - 802 86-FLYNN • TICKETS - $12.00 
$10.00 for students, AFLCR members S Pause Cafe members. 



Northern Decadence Vermont 

Food and Travel Expo 
September 15 • 12-5pm 

Battery Park, Burlington @ Pride Vermont Festival 
food St Boar Samples • Silent faction 
Decadent 
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to to to. northern decadence, com 


calendar 


WED. 04 « P.5Q 

outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: N; 


seminars 

'COURSE OF MIRACLES' INFORMATIONAL 

FINANCIAL LITERACY WORKSHOP: Business con- 

Money Matters." TD Bank. Burlington, 10:30 a.m.- 
noon. Free; preregister, info. 343-3233. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 

13 ' ip. Info, 247-5913. 


talks 

BRIAN PFEIFFER: In Monarch Mysteries.' the 

Info. 276-9906. 

theater 

MOXIE PRODUCTIONS AUDITION: The Waterbury- 

Studio, Waterbury Center, 6-9 p.m. Free. Info. 244- 
'PARASITE DRAG': George Pierce directs this 

Playhouse. 7:30 p.m. $25-27. Info. 498-3755. 

words 

R.A. HAROLD: The local author discusses her his- 

Age. Milton Historical Society, 7:30-9 p.m. Free. 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR BAKING EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE: Foodies improve their kitchen skills 

preregister. Info. 800-652-3334. 

MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and pies 

893-1009. 

NEW NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Eaters stroll 

p.m. Free. Info. 658-8072. newnorthendmarket®* 


STORING THE HARVEST WITH A FOOD 
DEHYDRATOR: Master gardener Peter Burke 

WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators and 

WILLOUGHBY LAKE FARMERS & ARTISAN 

1975 Route 5A. Westmore. 3-7 p.m. Free. Info. 


OPEN BRIDGE GAME: Players of varying experience 
game. Ilsley Public Library. Mlddlebury. 5:30-7:45 


health & fitness 


ADULT YOGA CLASS: YogaFit instructor Jessica 


Burlington. 7-8 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 


THU. 05 


ART TECHNIQUES GROUP: Creative minds 


CLOUD COMPUTING FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
WORKSHOP: Pat Ripley leads an Interactive 

BACON THURSDAY: Pianist Andric Severance 

Steph's, Middlesex. 6-11:59 p.m. Cost of food; cash 
bar. Info. 229-2090. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See 

WED. 04, 11 a JTL-S p.m. 


MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

a m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Preschoolers up to age 5 bust 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

'TEEN JAZZ' AUDITION: Intermediate-to-advanced 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT : 


FRI.06 


MOTION & EMOTION CONCERT SERIES: 'MUSIC OF 
LOVE AND LOSS’: Clarinetist Marianne Gythfeldt 

SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. pre-performance talk. 6:15 
p.m.; concert: 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 518-564-2469. 

MUSIC IN THE LOFT CONCERT SERIES: Miriam 

985-8222. 

RICK a THE RAMBLERS: The local western-swing 
Thursday Night Concert Series. City Hall Block 
p.m. Free. Info. 863-1648 or 864-6674. 

SUMMIT SCHOOL FEATURING GREGORY 

595-0441. 


MONTPELIER ART WALK: VERMONT HISTORY 

Free. Info, B28-2180. 

SOUTH END ART HOP: Vermont's largest exhlbi- 


GREAT DECISIONS' DISCUSSION: An excerpt from 

seminars 

BROWN BAG SEMINAR: Scientists Mike Kline and 

Center. Mlddlebury. noon-l:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

REALISTIC FREESTYLE SELF DEFENSE: 

Gallery, Plattsburgh, N.Y.. 5:30 p.m. $15. Info. 
518-645-6960. 

DAN O’CONNELL In 'Vedic Scriptural Perspective 

7 p.m. Free. Info, 518-563-1414. ext. 102. 

ROBERT MICHAEL PYLE: The award-winning au- 

Poultney. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 298-8926. 

VERMONT ARCHAEOLOGY MONTH BROWN BAG 
LUNCH SERIES: Local archaeologists consider their 

theater 

NATIONAL THEATRE OF LONDON LIVE ENCORE 
SCREENING: A broadcast production of Peter 

Middlebury. 1 p.m. & 7 p m. $10-17; $16.50 for high 
'PARASITE DRAG': See WE0.04,7:30 p.m. 


comedy 

LAUGH LOCAL COMEDY OPEN MIC NIGHT: 

POP-UP COMEDY CLUB: A mix of Improv and 

Free. Info. 373-4703. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd leads 

7-8 p.m.; dance. 8-10 p.m. $14. Inro. 862-2269. 
CATTLE BARON'S BALL: Folks don cowboy hats and 
kick up their heels to tunes by the Starline Rhythm 

$90; $175 per couple. Info. 872-6316. 

FREEDOM FRIDAY DANCE JAM: This alternative 

music. North End Studio A. Burlington. 8-10:30 

QUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partner Is re- 

p.m. dance. 7:45-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648. 


OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS 

Burlington City Hall Park. 8 p.m. $14-18. Info, 


101. Cheray Science Hall. St Michael's College, 
Colchester, 3:15 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2536. 


fairs & festivals 


KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.04. 8 


'QUARTET': Dustin Hoffman’s directorial debut 

875-1018. 

food & drink 

BAKERS HARVEST TASTING SUPPER: Tiny Top 

& Cafe. School and Store. Norwich. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
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SEVEN DAYS 


AN ART HOP FASHION 


Hosted by 

Mrs. Vermont 2013 

Hannah Kirkpatrick and 

Craig Mitchell 

Guest Appearance 

Miss Vermont 2013 

Sarah Westbrook 

2013 Designers 

Wonder Wendy & Friends 

Megan Mahoney 

Lucy Leith 

Olivia Vaughn Hern 

Quiver Corset Company LLC 

Mountain Ash Design 

Jenna Designs 

Sift Design Studio 

Grant Davis 

Zoe Crane 

Andy Scout 

House of Kick and Punch 
Where Clothes 
Swan&Stone Millinery 
S'AMUSE 
Flashbags 
The Human Canvas 
M8Wi Designs 
Planned Parenthood of 
Northern New England 
Strut Director & Coordinator 
Anne-Marie Keppel 


STRVT 

[ON SHO\ 

A 


SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 7 


2 runway shows at 
6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
featuring new looks 
by local designers 
In the tent behind 
the Maltex Building 
431 Pine Street, 
Burlington, $12 


iff, 


Styling 

Chop Shop Hair Design (models) 
Cynthea's Spa (hosts) 

DJs and Sound 

DJ Robbie J and JFab Productions 

Lighting 

Jamien Forrest and VCAM 

Photography 

Ash LaRose 






Hop and sells out fast! 


S E A B A 



calendar 


FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 
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BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET Music 

463-2018. 

BLUE STAR MOTHERS NACHO NIGHT: Diners nil 


CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 


FAIR HAVEN FARMERS MARKET: Grass-fed meats. 

Haven. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 747-4442 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

exchange. Lincoln Place. Essex Junction. 3:30-6:30 


FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: F 

kitchen. Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock. 10 

HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 

StreeL Hardwick. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 533-2337. 


CONFERENCE: See THU.05, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
WESTFORD FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 
stalls. Westford Common. 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

health & fitness 

AIKIDO DEMONSTRATION: A discussion of the 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books, ringer plays 

Free. Info, 878-6956. 

EARLY BIRD MATH: Little ones and their caregivers 


ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Youngsters show 
9-10 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake their 


SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 through 

Free Library. Burlington. 10:30-ll:15a.m. Free. Info, 
B65-7216. 


ry, Essex Junction, 3-4:30 p.m. Free. In 


music 

BANJO DAN'S BLUEGRASS REVUE: An evening 

House. Derby Line. 7:30 p.m. $18. Info. 748-2600. 

HOPAPALOOZA CONCERT & BEER GARDEN: Local 

suggested donation. Info, 865-1140. 

MOTION & EMOTION CONCERT SERIES: 'NEW 

Hawkins Hall. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. pre-perfor- 
518-564-2469. 

OPEN STUDIO: FOLK MUSIC LESSONS: John 


388-7368. P 

TOMMY BERGERON: The eighth grader performs 

outdoors 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIG TOUR: The Northeast 

9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info, 207-860-4032. nearc® 

FALL MIGRATION BIRD WALKS: Avian enthusiasts 

North Branch Nature Center. Montpelier. 7:30-9 
Infb. 229-6206. 

WARREN FALLS ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE OPEN 

at Route 100 halfway between Stetson Hollow and 
Info. 747-6719. 

seminars 

INTRODUCTION TO BIODIESEL: Designed for those 

College, Randolph Center, 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 728-1680. 

theater 

King Barn Farm. Woodstock. 7 p.m. S10-15. info. 
332-6020. 

'NOT WHAT HAPPENED': Accompanied by Forrest 


'PARASITE DRAG': See WED.04, 7:30 p.m. 

'ROBERT FROST: THIS VERSE BUSINESS': Emmy 

light. Montpelier City Hall Auditorium, 8 p.m. S10- 


SAT.07 

activism 

ONE LOVE VERMONT: A morning of yoga, medita- 

Montpeller. 9 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 302-229-0902. 

SOUTH END ART HOP: See FRI.06, 10 a.m.-lO p.m. 


Plainfield. 8 p.m . ! 

THE HIP REPLACEMENTS: L 


NORWICH ANTIQUES SHOW: Regional dealers offer 

$5 per appraised Item. Info. 649-0124. 


POP-UP COMEDY CLUB: See FRI.06. 7-10 p.m. 

community 

PLAINFIELD FIRE & RESCUE 100TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION: Coinciding with Plainfield's Old 


WALK TO END ALZHEIMER’S: Folks take important 

9 a.m.; walk. 10 a.m. Donations. Info. 316-3839. 

TRADITIONAL CRAFT SATURDAYS: Visitors step 


ART IS FOOD IS ART IS FOOD IS ART IS FOOD IS 

Burlington, 6-10 p.m. S3. Info. tara2323®gmail. 


BLUE CROSS BLUE SHIELD OF VERMONT HEALTHY 
SPIRIT OPEN HOUSE: Folks tour the center and get 


HISTORIC TOUR OF UVM: Professor emeritus 

Free; preregister at uvm.edu. Info. 578-8830. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: St 


PINE STREET WALKING TOUR: Preservation 

OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS 
TOUR: See FRI.06. 8 p.m. 

SEVEN DAYS' STRUT! FASHION SHOW: Clad in 

OJ Robbie J. Maltex Building. Burlington. 6:30 p.m. 
& 8:30 p.m. $12. Info. 859-9222 

SOLDIERS ATOP THE MOUNT: Historical reen- 

Independence State Historic Site. Orwell, 9:30 a.m.- 
SPORTS CARD SHOW: Sports fans mingle with 

live and silent auctions. University Mall. South 
Burlington. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Free. Info. 238-3879. 

VERMONT GENEALOGY LIBRARY OPEN HOUSE: 

fairs & festivals 

BAKERS HARVEST FESTIVAL: Interactive, hands-on 

a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info, 299-2240. 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.04. 8 a.m. 
WOODSTOCK ART & WINE FESTIVAL: More than 

Vermont wineries. Woodstock Village Green, 10 
a.m.-5 pm. Free. Info, 457-3555. 


a lawn chair or blanket North Lawn. Burlington 
College, 8 pm. Free; preregister. Info. 923-2314. 


BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 

Hall Park, 8:30 a.m.-2 pm. Free. Info. 310-5172. 


BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores take a 
bite out of the Queen City's Finest cuisine with a 


Wellness Center. South Burlington, 10 a.m.-l p.m. 
space. Info. 764-2848. 

CONNECTING THE DROPS RAIN BARREL AUCTION: 

HEALTHY EWE GRAND OPENING CELEBRATION: 


CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 

and local ly made arts and crafts. 60 State Street 
Montpelier. 9 a.m.-l pm. Free. Info. 223-2958. 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 

WED.04. St Joseph Church Hall, Grand Isle, 10 a.m.- 

ENOSBURG FALLS FARMERS MARKET: A more- 




kusala 

POWER CIRCLE SERIES 


. y^tvith Lynda Reid, EdD, PCt^ 

•Jm Group coaching ' 

M / sessions designed to 

•My bring together individuals 
with similar life experiences 1 
I & challenges to process, i' 
•WE support & create powerful ^ 
positive change. ' ■ 


Finding Your Voice: Sep't 9, 16,- 23, 30 
Owning Your Wisdom: Sept 11, 18, 25, Oct 2 
Reconnecting With You: Oct 7, 14, 21, 28 
Seeking Balance & Boundaries: Oct 9, 16, 23, 30 
Cost $299/series (Register by Aug 20 for $249/series) 
Details visit: KusalaLLC.com 
Email: Lynda@KusalaLLC.com Call: 802.540.0555 


Running or walking can lead 
to blisters, sore muscles, 
and a cure for breast cancer. 

New Date: Saturday, September 21. 
New Race: We’ve added a 10k. 

Same battle. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 2013 
HILDENE MEADOWS, MANCHESTER, VERMONT 
5K RUN/WALK • 10K RUN • KIDS FUN RUN 


r 

race 

--cure. 


S Wtzfyie. 


WAX 


82 S. Winooski Ave Burlington, VT 05401 
Open 7 days a week, 7 a m - 11 p m 
(802) 861-9700 www citymarket coop 


CityJ 

Market 


Together, Better Choices 

...like cooperative partnerships with 
community organizations . 


City Market is proud to partner with the Burlington School 
Food Project With one third of their products coming from 
Vermont farms, they’re building a new school food culture 
and providing whole, fresh and local meals to Burlington 
students. Their Farm to School team connects students to 
their food through die high school greenhouse and dieir 
half-acre Healdiy City Youth Farm. Together we get local. 




calendar 


LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



Summer isn't over yet! 

Come check out the best photos of the season. 



Visit Creative Habitat 
during Art Hop Weekend, 
September 6-8, to vote. 

The top five photos from each 
category will be custom framed 
and on display for in-store voting. 

The winners will be announced on 
September 11 and will win a 
$500 gift card to Creative Habitat. 


creative')^' habitat 

bzaHHhfy owmeA & one. o$ a. QiiuJl! 

555 Shelburne Rd, Next Door to the Price Chopper in Burlington. 








Champlain Mini 

Maker Faire 


Saturday, Sept. 28 th & 
Sunday, Sept. 29 th 1 


Shelburne Farms 
10am-5pm & Uam-4pm 

BUY TICKETS 


TODAY 




&S 


Maker Faire 


MS 


2500 Williston Rd 802-864-9197 

South Burlington isjggjjr www.earlsbikes.com 


FACT: Every two minutes someone is sexually assaulted. 
QUESTION: What are you going to do about UP 


4 


J 


A 5K Walk/Run to 
End Sexual Violence 


Raise Your Voice! 

Start a fundraising team, register or donate at www.firstgiuing.com/lkwfund 

When/Where: Saturday, September 14 

9 am registration;^ am: Walk/Run • Bike Path at Oakledge Park. Burlington. VT 


1 / T ' L 


Laura Kate Winterbotlom 
Memorial Fund 


In Partnership With: 

HOPE. Works. SafeSpace >■« The KidSafe Collaborative 


KSV, 


SEVEN DAYS 





FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE? 


calendar 


Volunteers Needed 
for Research Study 


Help us develop a vaccine 
against water-borne disease. 


Q 

Q 


We are looking for healthy adults aged 18-45. 

This research study will take place over a 6 
month period and involve an inpatient stay 
and several outpatient visits. 



Q Volunteers are eligible for up to $3000 in 
compensation. 


71 


Lsy 


VACCINE TESTING CENTER 


FOR MORE INFO, VISIT UVMVTC.ORG, 

CALL (802) 656-0013 OR EMAIL UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 


Qrcono Gardens & Greenhouses 

50% OFF 

| EVERYTHING 
; End Of Year Sale! 

s At 50% off, its hard not to come take a peek at our 
§ late summer garden blooms and gorgeous 
perennials. The pollinator garden is buzzing with 



talks 

DAN KITTREDGE: Bionutrient Food Association's 

Info, 472-6020. 

HEARTH MOON RISING: Trie author of Invoking 

Plattsburgh, N.V 2-3 p.m. Free, Info. 518-561-5904. 

ROBERT COMPTON & CHARLIE PAQUIN: As part of 

theater 

•ART': See FRI.06, 7 p.m. 

'NOT WHAT HAPPENEO': See FRI.06. B p.m. 

'OUTERBRIDGE: CLOCKWORK MYSTERIES': 

38. Info. 760-4634. 

PARASITE DRAG': See WED.04. 7:30 p.m. 

ROBERT FROST: THIS VERSE BUSINESS': See 

FRI.06. 2 p.m. & S p.m. 


ROBERT J. RESNIK: Trie longtime Queen City resl- 

South Burlington. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 864-8001. 
THE MOTH MAINSTAGE': Local and national 




JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See 

WED.04, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 

SHELBURNE MUSEUM GOES TO THE DOGS!: Break 

m.-5 p.m. S5-10: 


MalnStage. Burlington, 7:30 p,m. $46.50-86.50. 
Info. 863-5966. 

THE POETRY EXPERIENCE: Creative prompts 


SPORTS CARD SHOW: 

fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.04. 8 a.m. 
WOODSTOCK ART & WINE FESTIVAL: See SAT.07. 

film 

GLOBAL ROOTS FILM SERIES: Kivu Ruhorahoza's 


PRESERVING THE HARVEST: DEHYDRATING 

SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET. Farmers. 

with the 'Power of Produce' Club. South Burlington 

STOWE FARMERS MARKET: Preserves, produce 
Bam Shops Field, Stowe. 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. 


WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 

413-446-4684.winooskimarketi5>gmail.com. 


health & fitness 


SUN. 08 


SUNDAY YOGA: Chelsea Varin teaches various 
Plattsburgh. N.Y.. noon. Free. Info, 518-314-9872. 


community 

BAKERSFIELD HOMELAND DAY: A parade down 

Bakersfield, 11:30 a m. Free. Info. 827-6145. 
HUNTINGTON 250TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION: A town photo sets the tone for this 

Info. 434-2032. 

STEP INTO ACTION: 5K RECOVERY WALK: 

music and raffle follow. Pavilion. Oakiedge Park. 

SUMMER SIZZLE PARTY: A day or music, art tasty 
noon-5 p.m. $20: cash bar. Info. 825-8155. 


BASKETBALL SKILLS CLINIC: Drive to the hoop! 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Rhymes, 

Noodles. Wllliston, 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 
STORY WALK: See SAT.07, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: A combination of 


language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 


SUN.08 » P.60 







Browse local profiles in Seven Days Personals. It’s a trusted, local online 
community powered by the readers of Vermont’s largest weekly newspaper. 
Whether you’re looking for friendship, love or hookups, our 2000+ members 
are local and ready to meet up. You already have something in common with 
all these folks — you read Seven Days! 


SEVEN DAYS 

pERSWVnlS 


Introducing: Vermonters 



Curious? 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


calendar 



Vintage Inspired 


Lifestyle 


Marketplace 

180 Flynn Ave, Burlington 
802.488.5766 

Antiques • Curious Goods 
Art • treasures 


Art Hop, Sept. 6. 5-9pm 

Featuring Rachel Kahn-Fogel 
Live Jazz 6-8pin 

BTV Flea, Sunday, Sept. 8, 12-4pm 

Mon-Sat 10-5, sun 12-4 
VINTAGE1NSPIRED.NET 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


Burlington. 2 p.m. Donations. Info. 865-9677. high- 

music 

Hall restoration; BYOB. Info. 276-3535. 

NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 

THE OUEEN EXTRAVAGANZA: Created by two of 

$25-45. Info. 603-448-0400. 

VERMONT VIRTUOSI: See SAT.07. Bethany Church. 


SUNDAY MORNING BIKE RIDES: Cyclists pedal 

South Burlington, 8-10 a.m. Free. Info. 864-0473. 


MON. 09 


music 

MAD RIVER CHORALE OPEN REHEARSAL: Singers 


VERMONTERS FOR A JUST PEACE IN PALESTINE/ 
ISRAEL MEETING: Like-minded locals discuss 


RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 658-0030. 


WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Quick-footed ladies of 

'FIRST WOMEN'S VOICES: NATIVE AMERICAN 
WOMEN SPEAK ABOUT THEIR EXPERIENCES AS 
FIRST WOMEN OF VERMONT: Shirley Hook. Carol 

MICHAEL TOUGIAS: The acclaimed speaker and 


'ROBERT FROST: THIS VERSE BUSINESS': See 


words 

DON & ANATS MITCHELL: The author reads from his 


Burlington, 5 p.m. Free. Info. 295-6300. 

GASTRONOMY BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: Rachel 

Library. Derby. 1:30 p.m. Free. Info. 766-5063. 
POETRY WORKSHOP: Members of the Otter Creek 


comedy 

GAD ELMALEH: The 2006 recipient of 'The Funniest 
French. FlynnSpace. Burlington, 8:30 p.m. S40.75 . 


community 

BRADFORD 250TH PLANNING COMMITTEE 

the town's sestercentennial celebration. Bradford 
Academy. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 222-4423. 

dance 

ADAPTIVE INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING; 

863-6713. 


INTRODUCING THE KOHA LIBRARY CATALOG: 


fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.04. Sam. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

FRI.06.10ajn. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: See 

THU.05. 6-7 pjn. 

HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft, Larken 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.04. 7-8 p.m. 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get acquainted 

Wllllston, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

DOT WEEK: Kiddos tap into their imaginations with 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 bust 

family. Info. 878-4918. 

STORY WALK: See SAT.07, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 


RU12? OPEN HOUSE: I 

aged. Info. 860-7812. 


5K RUNNING SERIES: Athletes break a sweat in a 

AL BOUDREAU: Star light star bright 1 . The Vermont 

7:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 




'ANNA'S JOURNAL' AUDITIONS: Si 

at theatrekavanah.org. Info, 482-5282. 

words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: Linda Bland facilitates conver- 

1 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

383-8104. 

SHARED MOMENTS OPEN MIC: Recille Hamrell 


TUE.10 


community 

COMMUNITY DRUM CIRCLE: Percussionists of all 

Burlington, 5-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 922-7149. shea. 
robert007@igmail.com. 

COMMUNITY FORUM: David Reynolds details 

Ludlow. 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 343-8218. 

EXIT 17 STUDY PUBLIC MEETING: Locals voice 


TUE.10 » P.62 






Rain Barrel Auction 
at Art Hop 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6TH 

aUNanlNLr serving pints all day 
HOPPINESS and PARTY FROM 4PM -8PM 

GOLDEN ALE JOIN US FOR MUSIC AND PRIZES 


September ~fth @ Arts Riot 
400 Pine Street • Burlington 
Doors open: 6 PM • Auction. 7 PM 


Enjoy Hors d’hoeuvres, a cash bar, 
live music and great company. 

Bid on one of the beautifully adorned 
barrels from the outdoor exhibit. 


Proceeds support the work of the 
Let it Rain Stormwater Program 

to clean up Lake Champlain. 


SEVEN DAYS 

Wlr«oski Conservation District 


ecos 




SMART 
Water Ways 

_ 



VT CIDER 
PEDICURE $46 

PLUS. GET A COMPLIMENTARY PARAFFIN 
HEEL TREATMENT BY MENTIONING 
THIS AD WHEN BOOKING! 




166 Battery Street • Downtown Burlington 
802.658.6006 • tootsiesminispa.com 


SEVEN I DAYSIES 



Fitness and fun in 
a developmental 
appropriate 
structured 
environment that 
promotes wellness 
and healthy living. 
Activities include: 
swimming, tennis, 
climbing wall, 
creative movement, 
foreign language, 
music and much 
more! 


KIDS & FITNESS PRESCHOOL 

Essex 1 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington I 658-0080 Williston I 864-5351 


alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com micheller2@edgevt.com 




calendar 


LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 




language 

ENGLISH-LANGUAGE CLASS FOR NEW 
AMERICANS: See WED.04, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 

Igbtq 


LGBTOA FAMILY PLAYGROUP: Like-minded folks 



outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: See WED.04. 


WILD EDIBLE & MEDICINAL PLANT WALK: 





talks 


MANSOUR FARHANG: The former Iranian 



'REBUILDING THE FOODSHED: REMAPPING 
OUR EXPECTATIONS FOR THE FOOD WE SHARE: 
AN EVENING WITH PHILIP ACKERMAN-LEIST': 



theater 

'A CHRISTMAS STORY' AUDITIONS: The Valley 



words 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: See 





SEASON PASS 


Ski all ot the Northeast Kingdom with this great season p; 
When it comes to season passes. The Judge rules. 

To purchase or for more information: 


adult THROUGH 10/14/13 

(midweek) 


college THROUGH 11/05/13 


Are you allergic to dust mites? 


TIMBER ■■ LANE 
l Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 


You may qualify for a clinical research trial 
for individuals with dust might allergies. 
Timber Lane Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 
is looking for individuals who are: 

• 12 years of age or older 

• allergic to dust mites 

• have taken allergy medicine in the last year 


You may be compensated for time and travel! 


Please call Emily at (802) 865-6100 or email 
kimball@tlaaa.com for more information 


PROUDLY CELEBRATING A DECADE OF SERVICE 

Getting you where 
you need to go! 


The Montpelier LINK Express has had an 
amazing decade of growth and success, serving 
more than 640,000 passengers since 2003. 
We're committed to the important role that LINK 
Express buses play in our transportation system, 
and look forward to another ten years of serving 
our communities. 

Learn more about our routes and services 

at cctaride.org and gmtaride.org 


Don’t judge a person by their beliefs, 
judge them by the mountains they ski & ride. 


iaypeakresort.com 


Garden-2-Glass Series 

WORKSHOPS & MORE! 


Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 


MAKE YOUR OWN CIDE 


with Terry Bradshaw 
Saturday, September 7 • 10am-12pm 

In this workshop we will discuss cider-making traditions in a modern 
context, including fruit varieties best suited for cider; press construction 
and operation; cleanliness and food safety; and a bit on fermenting your 
own hard cider. 

With Joe Lemnah 

Saturday, September 14 • 10am-12pm 

An in-depth iook into brewing with homegrown fruits, vegetables, spices, 
and herbs. We will cover basic home-brewing techniques and tips for 
growing hops in Vermont. 


with Chris Maloney 

Saturday, September 21 • 10-11 :30am 

Learn the basics of distilling alcohol, the practice of building a tasty cocktail, 
and how to put fresh seasonal flavors into your glass. We'll talk about classic 
and locally made products, ingredients you can pull from your garden, and 
approachable ways to enjoy great drinks at home. 


all 660-3505, or 


m. See www.GardenersSupplyStore.com for program 


GARDENER^ 

1 28 Intervale Road, off Riverside Ave., Burlington 
(802)660-3505 • Mon-Sat 8am-6pm; Sun 10am-5pm 


mtenses«"f 10 "' 
excite greatly- 

. swing & riding «n 

4 Northern Vermont. 

( purchase by 

\ *269 P „ s «hr Labor Day & SAV^- a 



SEVEN DAYS 

is hoppy 
to be here 


CELEBRATE OUR ’ HOOD A 
THE SOUTH END ART HOP 
THIS FRIDAY, 5-10 P.M. 

Find us under the tent at 
Curtis Lumber Parking Lot 
315 Pine Street, Burlington 
ijjpr ART HOP SITE #39 ^ 





LOOK OUT FOR = ' 

ABBY MANOCK’S \ \ J 

Noodle ^ 

Family 

Traveling 

Circus j? 5 


HOP IN STYLE WITH ........................ 

On-Demand T-Shirts ‘ 


Choose a fresh design by local artists; 

• Britt Boyd * 

.. . . _ , Live screened /I 

• Matt Douglas , , / 1 

... u , with ove by: #1 

• Abby Manock f * 


!\ leu) DuA 

lawkwuk in, Vvtmnl 


DANCE WHILE YOU WAIT TO --- 

DJ Craig Mitchell 


WASH IT ALL DOWN WITH = 


Free Booze Samples* 

Vodka, gin, maple bourbon, white whiskey 
and cider from our pals at: 


VERMONT 

CITIZEN CIDER spirits 

631 Ir 1 II Ins II 0 O 






= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


ACCESS ART CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for oil 

Colored Pencil, Block Print 


astrology 


($90) presentations, Barbara will 

8. Cost: $7 30 Location: Shaman’s 


Flame facility. 78 A Cady Hill Rd., 
Stowe . Info: Sarah Finlay/ Peter 
5. peterclark!3@ 


body 


ACCESS CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for 


12. Location : CVU High School. 
369 CVU Rd„ Hinesburg. Info; 

ART & POTTERY IN 
MIDDLEBURY: Adult: Mon. 
night Beg./lnL Oils; Tue. night 
Watercolors; Wed. a.m. Int./Adv. 


Sep. 13; Homeschool Art Sep. 

WATERCOLOR PENCIL 
WORKSHOP: Come and discover 

10 a.m. -noon. Cost: $40/prereg- 

Marsette Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 
Elizabeth Llewellyn. 9S7-9076, 


Voice-Overs, Guitar 2 levels. 


12. Location: CVU High School . 
369 CVU Rd., Hinesburg. Info: 


building 


TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 

sheath a 16- by 20-ft tiny house 


5, 6-8 p.m. Cost* $760/person; 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: An 

Sep. 26-Oct 37, 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$22S/person; S203/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Clay Studio, 
25 0 Main St.. Burlington. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: Spend 


CLAY SCULPTING: 




Cost $300/person; S270/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main SL, Burlington. 

DIY NIGHT: LEATHER CUFFS 
AND EARRINGS: Join co-owner 


up P Sep. 26, 6-8 p.m. Cost: 535/ 
person; $22.5 O/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 

DESIGN: ADOBE ILLUSTRATOR 




Weekly on Thu., Oct. 3- Nov. 21. 
12:30-3 p.m. Cost: 5270/person; 
S243/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING II: 


22, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $205/ 
person; $784.50/8CA members. 

735 Church SL. Burlington. 

DROP-IN: ADULT WHEEL: 



Sep. 20-Dec. 13, 8-10 p.m. Cost 
$12/participant; $77 /BCA mem- 

DROP-IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 

ages. Weekly on Fri., Sep. 20-Dec. 
13. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $6/ 

Burlington City Arts. 250 Main 

DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 

Sep. 16-Dec. 16.. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: SB/participant: $7/BCA 

735 Church SL. Burlington. 

DROP-IN: POLLYWOG 
PRESCHOOL: This popular drop- 




Weekly on Thu.. Sep. 19-Dec. 19, 
9:30-11 a.m. Cost $6/chlld; $5/ 


Studio. 250 Main St., Burlington. 

PAINTING: CONTEMPORARY 


Sat Sep. I4-0ct 26. 70 a.m.-2 
Burlington City Arts. 135 Church 
ILLUSTRATION: Learn a variety 




DROP-IN: ARTIST MARKET: Drop 




PAINTING: OIL: 




Marc Nadel. Weekly on Wed.. 
Oct. 2-Nov, 20. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $200/person; $78 O/BCA 

735 Church St, Burlington. 

KIDS: CLAY CREATURES: Take 

Cost: $2S/person; $22.5 O/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main SL. Burlington. 

KIDS: DUCT TAPE DESIGN: 

Cost: $2S/person: $22.50/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Clay 
Studio. 250 Main St.. Burlington. 

KIDS: FREE WHEELIN': Come 

Ages: 9-12. Instructors: Kim 


Oct 7-Nov. 79. Cost: S255/ 
person; S230/8CA members. 



PHOTO: FILM/DIGITAL SLR: 


Nov. 2 1-3 p.m. Cost: $25/person, 
S22.50/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main SL. 

KIDS: FREE WHEELIN': Come 

Cost: $2S/person. S 22.S0/BCA 


ing! Weekly on Wed.. Sep. 18-OcL 
23, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $160/ 
person; S144/BCA members. 

PHOTO: MIXED LEVEL 
DARKROOM: Take your work to 




helen day art 
center 


DRAWING FUNDAMENTALS: For 



herbs 

AYURVEDIC INTENSIVE: With 




CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINESEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 




= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


SPIRITUALITY « P.67 


HWA YU TAI CHI/MONTPELIER: 


strength, flexibility, vitality. 


VERY MERRY THEATRE THIS 

Sign up online. Fall 2013 offer- 
ings: 333 Troupe, “Wind In the 

Ashley!, Stage Goes Pop!. "Circo 


Club. Location: 333 Stage & 
Very Merry Theatre, 333 North 

LaCounL 522-3743. Jordan^ 


Shambhala Center. 54 Main St, 
Hayes, 456-1983. grhayesl956<*P 


PERSONAL TAI CHI/ Ql GONO 
TRAINING: Private training in 

Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 
St. Burlington, info: 363-6890, 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a dy- 



OISCOVER YOUR NATURAL 


St. Burlington. Info: S64-7902. 

TAI CHI EASY FOR 
HYPERTENSION: Learn to con- 

75 San Remo Dr., suite 204. 5. 


YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 




Holley Hall. 1 South St. Bristol. 
4 53-4260. jullegoodhart5@ 




p.m. Sat, B:30 a.m. 576/class. 
$60/mo„ $160/3 mo. Location: 

Healing Center. 180 Flynn Ave.. 
Burlington. Info: 735-5465. 


5:30-8 p.m. Cost: $635/person: 

75 San Remo Dr,, suite 204. S. 


writing 


CHILDREN'S PICTURE BOOKS: 

book. See the world like a kid 


7hu„ Sep.72-Oct.I7, 6:30-8:30 
p.m. Cost: $150/6 2-hr. sessions. 

233 Falls Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 
the Writers' Barn, 98S-309I. 




Cost: $150/2-hr. weekly class. 
Location: The Writers' Bam, 


the Writers' Barn, 985-3097. 


EXPLODING THE MOMENT/ 
WRITING: This half-day class 


IS, 2 -S p.m. Cost: $40/3-hr. 

St, suite 220. Burlington. Info: 
Jessica Nelson. 267-467-2812, 


FINISH YOUR NOVEL!: How 

9. Jan. 77. Feb. 15. Mar. 22, Apr. 
19. May 77. Jun. 21. Ju 1. 19. Aug. 
23. Cost: $950/3 hrs. every 5 


FIVE RULES FOR WRITING 


CHILDREN'S BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION: Sarah Dillard 

78 74. 6:30-8 p.m. Cost: $75/3 






;t; $100/5-hr. workshop. 


Barn, 985-3091, lin@windridge- 

DELIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


233 Falls Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 
the Writers' Bam, 985-3091, 

PRIMING THE PUMP FOR 
NANOWRIMO: This class is for 


Sep. 


Writers' Collective, 47 Maple 

Jessica Nelson. 267-467-2872. 


B WHO U R: A YOGA AND SKILLZ 
GROUP FOR GIRLS: This is a 


200- and 500-hour levels. Daily 

$15/class or $130/10-class card, 
$12/class for student or senior 
or $100/10 class punch card. 

ISO Dorset St. Blue Mall, next to 
info: 497-0136, ho'nestyogastu- 

HOT YOGA BURLINGTON: A 
DEDICATED HOT FLOW STUDIO: 

Barkan Method Hot Yoga in a 


2-for-l offer. $15. 1-hr. classes on 
Mon. at 5:30 p.m.: FrL: 5 p.m.; 
Sat.: 10:30 a.m. Location: North 


LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 


class; $120/10-class card: $1 30/ 


Sep. 11-Oct. 

30. 4:75-6:3 0 p.m. Cost: $280/ 

75 San Remo Dr., suite 204, S. 
Burlington. Info: 658-9440, 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

you choose. $14/class. $130/ 

Yoga. 20Kllbum St, Burlington . 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


PRATYAAGATI JOURNEY HOME: 

the mirror of yoga with experi- 


Weekly on Tue., Oct 7S-Feb. 78. 
Cost: $99S/serles. There are 3 



TRAUMA-SENSITIVE YOGA 

19-Dec. 5. Cost: 5755/senes. 

75 San Remo Dr., suite 204, S . ' 
999-2703. vtcit.com. 

YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflex- 

Prenatal. Vinyasa Flow, Heated 


Tai Chi. Qigong 8. Meditation! 

Workshop in Oct Location: 
Yoga Roots, 6221 Shelburne 


YOGA FOR ANXIETY AND 
ADDICTION: Within anxiety. 

Sep. 18-Nov. 6, 5:30-7 pjn. Cost: 


75 San Remo Dr., suite 204. S. 


Tue. starting Oct 7. 5:30-6:45 


Therapy. 75 San Remo Or., suite 




Become an OLU at UVM member and register for courses: 

LEARN.UVM.EDU/OLLI 802.656.2085 


September 7, Noon to 5 
L 122 Stevensville Road, Underhill Center 


■ UNiVERsrnr B SEVEN DAYS 

■' VERMONT TgfJJ -o*>in 


Jlnivkbmit I 

- WCAX 

PRESENT THE 2013 

Burlington 

BOOK FESTIVAL 


vpr 


B< 

Three days of authorized activity 


H 0 


seek, learn, 
discover, grow. 


What is OLLI? 

OLLI (Osher Lifelong Leaminj 
istitute) at UVM is a community o 
dult learners who enjoy year-rounc 
courses and events that are diverse 
interesting, fun, and affordable 


join 


now! 


FALL Courses Now 
Open for Registration. 

es by September 15 th to receive 

an additional 10% discount 
on four-session classes! 


Become an OLLI member — 

$30 for one year (two can sign up 
for $50) and receive: 

o Over 30% discount on all OLU 
courses and an additional 
10% discount when you 
register early 

o Priority registration for OLU 
travel programs 
o Free to members and their 
guests - “One Night Stand" 
special lectures 
o Discounted tickets to UVM 
Lane Series performing arts events 
o Eligible to purchase membership to 
the UVM Campus Recreation Center 
o and many more benefits! 


classes • travel ■ lectures ■ discussions • films ■ active learning 


TOM MOORE & SONS 

Open House Tour 

Award Winning 

LEED Certified Home 


Visit one of Vermont's 
highest performing homes! 
Powered by Renewable Energy! 


Learn about the key elements 
of a high performance home 
from the foundation up. 


sfiBg 





music 


Eruption Process 

On their new album, Volcano Choir repave the way 

BY DAN BOLLES 





Volcano Choir 
are currently tour- 
ing behind their 


YOU WOULD GET 


Ballroom in South 
Burlington this 

Monday, September 
9. In advance of that 
show, Seven Days 
spoke with Rosenau 
and Wincek in a 
conference call 

from Wisconsin. 


A HEADACHE. 


But this time, I 
think, was more of 
an idea of a band, 
where there wasn't 
one before. That 
informed what we 
were doing. That 
was a big difference. 
We knew what we 
could do live and 
what we could do in 
the studio. And that 
informed the writ- 
ing process. 


J ustin Vernon was recording vocal 
tracks for Repave, the new album 
by Volcano Choir, in his April Base 
Studios in Wisconsin last winter. 
Though his bandmates had been working 
on material for the album for more than 
two years, they had never before heard 
Vernon's melodies or lyrics. 

“The first time that we heard vocals for 
these songs was the first time we heard vo- 
cals for these songs," recalls guitarist Chris 
Rosenau. 

It was also the first time they learned 
Vernon might be channeling Charles Bu- 
kowski. After singing the final verse on 
“Alaskans,” he held a laptop to the micro- 
phone. On it played a YouTube clip from 
the documentary Bukowski: Bom Into This, 
of Bukowski reading a poem on French 
television and ruminating on death and 
dying before breaking down in a tearful, 
drunken mess. 

“It started playing through the micro- 
phone, and we’re all just, like, ‘What the 
fuck?’” says Rosenau. “I remember getting 
super choked up," he continues. “Then we 
realized, ‘Oh, shit. We have a Charles Bu- 
kowski sample on our record.'” 
s “We had to go to Bukowski’s [widow] 
£ and ask to use the poem,” says keyboardist 
Si Tom Wincek. 

< In recent interviews, Vernon has said 
S that song “sets the tone” for the album, 
§ which, given his often dark and frank lyr- 
ics, is true thematically. But given the re- 
cording’s rich, multilayered compositional 
m depth, it’s also true in a more functional 
= sense. As with their 2009 debut, Unmap, 
? Volcano Choir — which includes members 
5 of Collections of Colonies of Bees, All Tiny 
§ Creatures and Vernon’s own group. Bon 
Iver — began collaborating on material for 
the album remotely, exchanging song ideas 
w digitally. Unlike that first album, when it 
5 was time to track Repave, VC were able 
z to come together and record in the same 
2 room, rather than in pieces. According to 
1,1 Rosenau and Wincek, that led to a gleefully 
unrestrained process of experimentation, 
of construction and deconstruction — and, 
one imagines, repaving — and to stunning 
little moments such as Vernon unexpect- 
edly borrowing Bukowski. 
n “We’re his best friends,” says Rosenau 
i of Vernon. “But we’re also fans, so to hear 
S him do that was insane.” 


SEVEN DAYS: In your minds, what are 
some of the key differences between 
Unmap and Repave ? 

CHRIS ROSENAU: The DNA of the two 
records, I think, is similar. The whole pro- 
cess was ... Tom, you answer this fucking 
question. I'll pop in when I get this figured 

TOM WINCEK: [Laughs] The first record, 
Chris had this idea of doing a record with 
multiple vocalists. Chris doesn’t work with 
vocalists very often in his other bands. And 
it just so happened that Justin was the only 
person who would send stuff back. And he 
would send stuff instantly, because he was 
excited. Then, over a four-year span, we 
realized we had all these sketches of songs 
and that it should just be a band instead of 
a split collaboration sort of thing. 

Then, really, the writing process for 
Repave started almost immediately after 
that Japanese tour and some U.S. dates 
pn 2009], Chris started writing stuff right 
away and sending out sketches. I started 
working on stuff. Then, again over four 
years, we assembled enough to do it again. 


SD: You had never played those songs 
in the same room together until you 
went on tour in Japan, right? 

TW: No. We had played in each other’s 
bands and been on tour. But we didn't real- 
ly even think of those songs as songs until 
we started learning them to play them live. 
CR: I'm gonna concur with Tom. Good an- 
swer, Tom! 

SD: [Laughs] How did being in the stu- 
dio together this time affect how Re- 
pave turned out and sounds so differ- 
ent from Unmap? 

CR: Well, like Tom was saying, the start 
for both records was similar. Writing these 
purposefully noncommittal sketches of 
things, because the idea was for people to 
alter them and change them. But for Un- 
map it was a more singular effort. Us indi- 
vidually reacting and writing by ourselves. 
But one of the reasons Repave sounds so 
different is that while most of the songs 
started the same way, the next step wasn't 
to do a file exchange. The next step was 
subgroups of people getting together and 
having shit tons of fun and hammering 


the shit out of these arrangements. And 
that’s what you’re hearing. You’re hearing 
friends having fun for a long time. 

SD: It must also have been liberating 
not to work with any real deadline. 

CR: The albums are similar to me in a lot of 
ways. There was never any pressure with 
this record in terms of deadlines or expec- 
tations, just like the first record, which is 
miraculous. I don't even know how that 
happened. But I’m super thankful that it 
did, because the outcome is that we kept 
reworking these songs and adding pieces. 
If you looked at the tracks to these songs, 
you would get a headache. It’s ridiculous. 
There’s stuff in [the tracks] that haven’t 
been in the songs for two years. Stuff 
we’ve taken out or reworked. So that's 
the difference. Instead of friends working 
creatively, but disconnected, it’s friends sit- 
ting in the same room laughing and going 
crazy over the ideas everyone has. 

SD: There must have been moments 
when it all went off the rails. 

TW: Mostly in the mixing process, which 
was actually really hard. It was hard to 
not lose it and go down all these different 
rabbit holes and look at one sound for 20 
minutes. But we were always able to rein it 
back in and not listen to one snare forever. 
CR: To frame it another way, yes, mixing 
was the most challenging aspect of this re- 
cord. But getting together and writing this 
way was total bliss. Because no one gave a 
shit about anything. It was just, like, “Add 
it! It’s cool! We’ll edit all this shit later, let’s 
just get all of these insane ideas down.” So 
what you end up with is songs full of way 
too many great ideas. 

TW: And who could ask for something bet- 
ter than that? 

CR: Exactly! It’s the best problem to have. 
That's why writing this record was so fun. 
Because we didn’t have to be, like, “Wait 
this has gotta be a song,” or something. We 
didn't care. We were just having a blast. © 

INFO 

and Sam Amidon. Monday, September 9, 7:30 
P.m. $22/25. AA. 
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Hopped Up 

I say it every year, but the South End 
Art Hop, specifically the opening Friday, 
is on my short list of favorite annual 
local happenings. Although, given the 
recent success of newer events such as 
the Precipice and Waking Windows, 
said list isn’t quite as short as it once 
was. And that’s not even considering 
another newish entrant, Grand Point 
North, which we'll delve into in full 
detail next week. 

But Art Hop holds a special place 
in my heart. While I can appreciate 
visual arts, I don't consider myself to 
be particularly savvy about them. But 
there’s something about the collision 
of mediums and the atmosphere that 
artistic commingling creates that makes 
going to see music in galleries, shops 
and parking lots along Pine Street 
something close to magical. And I 
suspect this year will be no different. 

Frankly, there’s too much going on 
in Burlington’s South End this Friday, 
September 6, to fit in one li’l column. 
Pretty much anywhere you are, you’ll 
be within spitting distance of some cool 
band or DJ. And, really, half of the fun 
of Art Hop is, well, hopping around and 
discovering things as you go. But I feel 
compelled to draw your attention to a 
few performances that night. 

Starting at the south end of the South 
End, we begin at Angioplasty Studio, the 
physical home of Angioplasty Media, 
located behind the Switchback brewery 
off Flynn Avenue, nick mavadones and 
crew have been hosting occasional 


under-the-radar shows at the cozy 
space for exactly one year — their 
debut party was last year’s Art Hop. So 
they’re celebrating that anniversary in 
style by hosting the release party for 
tooth ache.'s re-recorded full-length 
debut Flash & Yearn, released on vinyl 
last Tuesday, September 3, via Feeding 
Tube Records. Interestingly, the local 
synthstress originally self-released 
that album in 2011. But tooth ache. — 
aka Alexandria hall — re-recorded the 
record with ryan power for its re-release 
on FTR. Why? The guess here is that 
she wasn’t happy with the lo-fi sound 
quality. That, or because it’s now illegal 
for any indie artist in Burlington to 
make a record without Ryan Power. (I’m 
joking ... I think.) 

Anyway, we’re really looking forward 
to re-hearing the record. And, in 
addition to Hall, the Angioplasty party 
will also feature sets by parmaga, dj disco 

PHANTOM, DEVIL IN THE WOODS, LOLO and 

lykemusik mit andre, among others. 

Speaking of new records, the boys 
from dino bravo were kind enough to 
send along a rough cut of a track called 
‘‘Chuck Berry” from their forthcoming 
debut EP. And it rawks. It’s been a quiet 
summer for DB for a variety of reasons, 
not the least of which was parting 
ways with drummer mike cattie — they 
recorded the EP with blue button's 



frankie zee on skins. So it's nice to see 
some signs of life from the band. As 
they’re still searching for a full-time 
drummer, DB are not back on a regular 
gig schedule yet. But you can catch 
them playing an early set at Alley Cats 
— formerly the Green Door Studio, at 
the back of the Howard Space — with 
mike labita filling in on drums. 

(As an aside, does anyone else 
remember the bar Alley Cats? It was 
a truly remarkable dive on the corner 
of King and South Champlain streets 
in Burlington, and the just the sort of 
place you’d find a band like Dino Bravo, 
whether they were playing it or not. Ah, 
memories ... or lack thereof.) 

Moving on, the annual Art Hop 
bash at Speaking Volumes is always 
a marquee event. This year it was 
supposed to double as a going-away 
party for shop owner norbert ender, 
who had announced the sale of his 
business earlier this summer. But the 
sale fell through, and Ender is still 
holding down the fort at SV for the 
time being. However, the uncertainty 
surrounding the future of the shop 
means that Ender is scrambling to 
assemble his lineup. In a recent phone 
call, he assures 7D that the show will go 
on. He’s just not sure with whom. But 
given SV’s reputation for throwing great 
parties, I’m not worried. 

A few doors down at Black Horse 
Fine Art Supply, EDM promoter Nexus 
Artist Management is throwing a 
benefit for dj a-dog, who is still fighting 
the good fight in his battle against 
leukemia. There will be a silent auction 
(see State of the Arts about that on 
page 22), as well as a slew of music 
from the DJs/crews bonjour-hii, Dakota, 

MASHTODON, 2K DEEP and NA's JUSTIN REM 

and chris pattison, as well as mct-noonz 
and rockers vedora. 

Right next door, dj craig mitchell 
will be spinning for Seven Days’ own 
party under a tent in the Curtis Lumber 
parking lot. 

Finally, the most buzzed-about event 
will likely be the grand opening of the 
new ArtsRiot studio and cafe in the old 
Fresh Market space. The lineup begins 
with “cosmic Americana” stalwarts red 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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music 


CLUB DATES = 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda's Acoustic Soul 


central 


SKINNY PANCAKE: PI 


WHAMMY BAR: Open MIc, 6:30 p.m.. Free. 

champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night. 7 p.m. Free. 

northern 


THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth Yacovone (solo 
PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Nlght7 p.m. Free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. B p.m„ Free. 



SHELBURNE VINEYARD: Si 
SIGNAL KITCHEN: Session 
SKINNY PANCAKE: Lucy Cl 


House Call London-based producers dusky have been on the cutting 
edge of electronic dance music in the UK for the better part of the last decade. Fusing 
bombastic elements of classic house and underground techno with a widespread array 
of unlikely influences, including avant-garde jazz and classical music, the duo foster a 
unique sound that is elegant, sophisticated and, most of all, irresistibly danceable. Catch 
Dusky at the next installment of the long-running EDM series Sunday Night Mass at 
Club Metronome this Sunday, September 8. 


POSITIVE PIE 2: Comedy Night (standup), 9 p.m, 

champlain valley 






northern MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Gary Peacock (singer- 





Enjoy a 
Burlington Favorite! 


10% OFF LUNCH 




ChamplainIanes 

I 2630 Shelburne Rd • Shelburne • 985-2S76 ■ champlalnlanes.com' 


LET THE GOOD 
TIMES BOWL! 

NEWLY RENOVATED LOUNGE 
FULL BAR & BEERS ON TAP 
POOL TABLE & DARTS 

In an old school 
atmosphere. See and 

^ temember what makes 

^ this game so fun! 

1 COMING SOON 
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Don Mitchell is reading from 
g those passages at a launch party for 
g Flying Blind at the Intervale Center in 
| Burlington this Sunday, September 8. 

| He’ll be joined by his daughter, who will 
g be performing those songs in tandem 
| with each passage. The event is free, 

I " but space is limited, so if you’d like to 
attend, register at flyingblind.eventbrite. 


hot juba, continues with a pair of DJ 
sets sandwiching a set by ambient rock 
duo errands before local sons of death, 
rough Francis — who, full disclosure, 
feature 7D designer bobby hackney on 
lead vocals — christen the painstakingly 
remodeled space by blowing its friggin’ 
doors off. 

For more on this year's Art Hop, visit 
seaba.com. Or just show up and poke 
around. 


Once your Art Hop hangover subsides 
— especially if you didn't get tickets for 
Strut, the fashion show — I recommend 
heading over to the Porter Farm in 
Cambridge on Saturday, September 
7, for the third annual Cambridge 
Music Festival. This year’s lineup 
features a nifty blend of local and 
regional talent, including josh panda 
and the hot damned, funkwagon, wolfman 
conspiracy, and haley jane and the 
primates, among many others. For the 
full lineup and more details, check out 
cambridgemusicfestival.com. 

Local music fans know that anais 
mitchell is a gifted storyteller. It's safe 
to say she comes by it honestly, as 
her father, don mitchell, is a writing 
prof at Middlebury College and has 
a new book out via Chelsea Green 
Publishing called Flying Blind: One 
Man’s Adventures Battling Buckthorn, 
Making Peace With Authority, and 
Creating a Home for Endangered Bats. In 
a recent email to 7D, Anais writes that 
the book is partially about her father’s 
experiences creating a habitat for bats 
on the Mitchell family farm, but is also 
a memoir of sorts. She adds that dear ol’ 
dad quotes from some of her songs in 
the book that touch on similar themes. 
Care to guess where this is going? 


M ROCHESTER 


Local metal chaps amadis will be or 
hiatus soon, as guitarist cp 
is set to move to California. The band 
plays its last show with the original 
lineup for the foreseeable future this 
Sunday, September 8, at Radio Bean — it 
will also be their first in street clothes, 
as opposed to the afore-hinted leather 

In a recent email, guitarist franky 
andreas writes that Amadis are not 
breaking up, but “doing the long- 
distance thing for a while.” He adds that 
the band will be focusing on recording 
in the short term and hopes to get back 
to playing more all-ages shows, as 
opposed to the “NC-17” version of the 
band, since, “Honestly, playing heavy 
metal is all about reaching out to kids 
and young adults.” And also assless 

Last but not least, the lynguistic civilians 
are set to release their new album this 
Thursday, September 5, at Nectar's. 

I haven’t heard it yet, so I can’t offer 
any insight. But given that the LCs 
have been one of the most dependably 
excellent local acts around for the last 
few years, I’m betting it's a good one. 
The album will be available at the show 
on keychain flash drives, and online 
thereafter. ® 


Listening In 
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REAL BOOKS 


C ROW 



BOOKSHOP 


YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 


14 CHURCH ST • BURLINGTON, VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM ■ (802) 862-0848 


THE TIE DYE SHOP 

Garments & Housewares Dyed in VT 



29 South Main Street • Alburgh, VT 
10-4, M-Sa • 796.4694 • newdye.com 

It’s Worth the Trip! 


[ Watch something LOCAL this week. 



SHOP 

LOCAL 

¥f 

Uf. QliihmOflU. 

Im \ iaw ilk.. 

SEVEN DAYS 



It’s All Relative Thanks to the likes of Mumford & Sons and the Lumineers, 
pop-centric acoustic roots music has experienced something of a mainstream renaissance of 
late. The next in line to carry that tattered banner would seem to be spirit family reunion, whose 
energetic take on Americana fits that dusty mold like a pair of well-worn overalls. Hot off a breakout 
performance at the Newport Folk Festival earlier this summer, the band plays the Higher Ground 
Ballroom this Saturday, September 7, with opening support from locals quiet lion. 



SIGNAL KITCHEN: Cass McCombs 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Skyler (singer- 

SPLASH AT THE BOATHOUSE: 







GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


REVIEW this 

Deja-Nous, Songs 
From France & 
Vermont 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In his 2005 review of Deja-Nous’ 
debut album, The Romance of Paris, 
then-Seven Days music editor Casey 
Rea openly committed a critic’s taboo: 
admitting he had no knowledge of the 
band’s genre, in this case traditional 
French music. I’m sorry to say the 
breadth of knowledge on that score has 
hardly expanded in the paper's music 
department since. Like Rea, I’m not 
well versed in the nuance or history of 
French music. And I recall little from 
middle school French classes — je suis 
desole, Madame Day! However, also like 
my predecessor, I’ve found my Franco- 
philistinism is not at all a barrier to 
enjoying the latest from the Vermont- 
based musette quartet, Songs From 
France St Vermont. 

As its title — and cover image of 
the Eiffel Tower superimposed on 
Burlington — implies, the album is 
composed of a mix of songs penned by 


French transplant and lead vocalist/ 
guitarist Jean- Jacques Psaute and 
choice covers by the likes of famed 
French singers such as Jacques Brel, 
Edith Piaf and Charles Aznavour, 
among others. Psaute’s bright originals 
coexist seamlessly with the likes of 
Aznavour’s ‘Tor Me Formidable" and 
Piaf’s culture-crossing classic “La 
Vie en Rose” — the latter of which 
many American audiences recognize 
thanks to versions by Louis Armstrong, 
Dean Martin or Bette Midler. That’s 
a result of Psaute’s sly, devilish charm 
and his band's polished and energetic 
performance. 

The album opens on “Les Parapluies 
de Cherbourg,’’ Michel Legrand’s theme 
song from the Jacques Demy musical 
of the same name starring Catherine 
Deneuve. While few would confuse 
Psaute’s gruff rasp with Deneuve's 
girlish croon, it’s a pleasant and 
effective opener. And it segues nicely 
into the gentle lift of the first Psaute 
original, “Elle Toume.” 

Psaute liberally sprinkles his own 
works throughout the record, and they 
are often standouts. “Les Conges Payes” 



is a rambunctious ditty highlighted by a 
nifty solo from drummer Dave Whittle. 
“Tracy” is built around a playful bass 
and piano progression courtesy of 
Peter K. K. Williams and Rob Guerinna, 
respectively. But as capable as his 
bandmates are, the focus is rightly on 
Psaute. While he’s not an exceptionally 
gifted singer, his roguish delivery is 
irresistibly likable, tinged in equal 
measures with cheer and sadness. 
Nowhere is that more evident than on 
the acoustic album closer, “Jeremy,” a 
song that is sweet and moving no matter 
what language you speak. 

Deja-Nous release Songs From 
France & Vermont with a special 
performance at the FlynnSpace in 
Burlington on Saturday, September 14. 
For more info, visit theromanceofparis. 



Doll Fight!, Queen 
City Riot Grrrl 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Although Burlington has its fair share 
of punk and hardcore bands advoc ating 
activism, the Queen City doesn’t see 
much rioting. Fear not, idle anarchists. 
On Queen City Riot Grrrl, Burlington’s 
fem-punks Doll Fight! deploy enough 
sonic weaponry — not to mention 
classically styled punk rock — to make 
you want to handcraft a Molotov 
cocktail. 

Queen City Riot Grrrl is Doll Fightl’s 
first full-length album and, since they 
recently broke up, it is their last. It is 
also lo-fi, in your face, pissed off and to 
the point. It is at times unbearable. But, 
especially given the irascible nature of 
their earlier EPs, that may have been 
the band’s intention. 

DF! encapsulate many styles, often 
borrowing song structures from Black 
Flag and occasionally even channeling 
the delicate vocal nature of the 
Breeders. Fittingly, the album starts 
out with a 1980s-styled punk anthem, 
“All I Wanted.” Growling bass, heavily 
distorted guitar and carefully delivered 
vocals create an old-school feel. 



That sensibility continues on “If 
I Had a Hammer,” which, lyrically, is 

vocalist Kelly Riel hits the intensity of 
Amy Miret of Nausea in her guttural 
delivery, minus the tight thrash style. 
Although hard to digest, it’s a fun song 
and a great piece of poetry. Riel’s bass 
tone, here and throughout Queen City 
Riot Grrrl, is as dirty and midrange-y 
as one would expect from any decent 
punk-rock album. 

“I Fight Back” features guitarist 
Christine Mathias on lead vocals. She 
is clearly fed up with societal norms, 
howling, “I got your message loud and 
clear / You’re the one in power here 
/ 1 got my taste of freedom / 1 don't 
give up so easily / Is this all you got?” 
Mathias isn’t afraid of the microphone 
and attacks it with heat. It may not be 
innovative, but she fearlessly crosses 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


a political line very few musicians 
venture past. Mathias prospers with 
sheer attitude. 

“Trap!” and “Swarm” exemplify 
DF!'s more aggressive side and highlight 
the band’s now-dormant promise. In 
particular, they show what drummer 
Jane Boxall is made of. She locks 
the band in, fueling the trio with her 
intensity and original and aggressive 
rhythms. She catches the listener off 
guard with unique, unexpected drum 
parts. The classically trained Boxall 
flourishes in the slapdash garage sound. 

“Sleep Tonight” is a fitting, ballad-y 
closer. It’s also the only song that breaks 
three minutes. Somehow both sporadic 
and repetitive, it offers some interesting 
guitar hooks and reminds us of Doll 
Fightl’s ability to mix things up. 

Queen City Riot Grrrl is haphazard, 
to say the least. The song structure is 
erratic and the vocals at times are hard 
to grip. But cohesion is not the point 
here. It's about a personal, fearless 
declaration. And on that score, Doll 
Fight! easily succeed. 

Queen City Riot Grrrl by Doll Fight! 
is available at dollfight.bandcamp.com. 

JUSTIN CROWTHER 
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YOUR CAR = TAX DEDUCTION 
Donate ANY vehicle to: 


GoodNewsGarage.org 
877.GIVE.AUTO (448.3288) 


Good News Garage 

A Program of Lutheran Social Services 


Good News Garage repairs and awards donated cars to people 
in need. Since 1996, Good News Garage has provided reliable 
vehicles to more than 4,000 families throughout New England. 

Tax Deductions • Fast Service • Free Towing 





9/9. GAD ELMALEH 


9/14 • GRAND POINT NORTH 


9/14 • GPN AFTER PARTY WITH 

THE STEPKIDS & ICE CREAM 

NECTAR'S • BURLINGTON 


9/15 > GRAND POINT NORTH 


9/15 • GRAND POINT DEAD 

FT. MEMBERS OF GPN, WARREN HAYNES & OTHERS 
HIGHER GROUND ■ SOUTH BURLINGTON 


9/30. CELTIC THUNDER 


10/6 • BILL MAHER 


■ 888-512 SHOW 


2013 CONCERT SERIES 
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Happy Face 

Artist Abby Manock by lindsay j. westley 




S erendipity has favored Bur- 
lington artist Abby Manock. 
That’s partly because her col- 
orful, elemental style lends 
itself to cool collaborations, and partly 
because of her adventurous spirit If a 
proposed project holds a glimmer of in- 
terest, Manock is in. 

Her studio, in the new Satellite space 
behind Feldman’s Bagels on Pine Street, 
hints at the diversity of Manock's art mak- 
ing. A large stack of painted blocks stands 
along one wall (they’re actually Magic Hat 
Brewing Company boxes, and will star in 
an upcoming video), and an oddly striped 
fake-fur “hide” is tacked on the opposite 
wall. Two big, hand-painted plaid squares 
take up space on the back wall, while an 
oversize jellyfish with bulbous eyes ogles 
the room from a perch on a shelf. A tiny 
cupcake sits on Manock’s workbench, sur- 
rounded by neatly labeled studio supplies. 

There’s a touch of whimsy even here 
— paint colors and boxes are labeled, but 
so are more obvious objects, such as the 
unopened package of straws, or the Ma- 
son jar tagged “FEAR." Closer inspection 
reveals a crumpled spider inside. 

And then there are the faces. Nearly 
every flat surface has a smile drawn on 
it with a Sharpie pen, a practice Manock 
started 10 years ago when she lived in 
Boston. She says she was “maybe kinda 
lonely” when she began adding smiles to 
s old coffee cups, but the practice quickly 
ft turned into a habit, 
in “It's my army of assistants,” she says, 
< pointing at a bevy of grinning 10-gallon 
£ buckets in the corner. “If that was just a 
§ bunch of buckets, you wouldn’t even no- 
tice them. But when it has a face on it, it’s 
like its own entity ... all of a sudden it’s just 
m kind of friendly." 

R “Kind of friendly” applies to one of 
9 Manock's best-known projects, too: a fam- 
5 ily of 18-foot inflated “noodles" modeled 
S after the popular air-powered, inflatable 
roadside attractions often used by car 
washes and dealers to get drivers’ atten- 
w tion. But Manock’s noodle family, which 
5 will be showcased at Seven Days' tent this 
z Friday at the South End Art Hop, is a dif- 
3 ferent beast altogether. 

"* “I think of them as actors or perform- 
ers," Manock says. “The form is just a 
stock shape — they’re regular car-wash 
noodles — but now they’re wearing my 
costumes.” 

Manock created the Noodle Family 
Traveling Circus for the notoriously col- 
li orful Coachella Valley Music and Arts An- 
S nual Festival in Indio, Calif. She landed 


the commission while painting 12-foot 
plywood murals at the Bonaroo Music & 
Arts Festival in Manchester, Tenn., where 
she crossed paths with the visual-design 
organizer for Coachella. Manock’s first 
proposal — a scaled-back version of the 
noodle family — was rejected, but the 
Coachella design team invited her to re- 
visit the idea the following year. 

“I was, like, really? OK, now how am I 
going to make it say something about my 
work? If that many people are going to 
see your work, you want to really love it!” 
Manock says. “I wanted it to look like my 


work, not just something you’d see at a car 
wash. So I started to research how I was 
going to do it.” 

As in many of her projects, color was 
the answer. Wild stripes and chevrons in 
Manock’s five signature colors — red, pink, 
yellow, teal and green — cover the tubular 
balloons, which are inflated by a plaid- 
covered blower and topped by, of course, 
a smile. The colors are heat-printed on a 
soft, silky material that snaps briskly in 
the breeze, giving each noodle its charac- 
teristic wave. 

In Manock’s studio, the noodles are 


draped over a high rod, waiting for their 
next deployment. They’re "kinda like my 
children," she says, while brainstorming 
aloud about expanding the family for her 
next Coachella proposal. 

“I thought I was done with music fes- 
tivals when I was, like, 18, but I still love 
being behind the fence and seeing people 
look at your work,” Manock says. "People 
really get into it in a way that they don't at 
galleries or museums. It feels good to just 
make people smile when they look at my 

Manock’s next local project, a series 
of large-scale jellyfish that will float on 
cables in City Hall Park, promises simi- 
lar levity, although the artist is giving it a 
science-y spin by wearing a white lab coat 
for the installation. 


IT FEELS GOOD TO JUST 
MAKE PEOPLE SMILE 



ABBY MANOCK 

“I’m going to weight them so they hang 
and swish around like real jellyfish,” she 
says. "And if they get damaged by people 
in the park, it’s going to be, like, "Why are 
you destroying this species?”’ She stops 
to think for a minute. “Even if it gets tam- 
pered with, I can get out there and make 
signs like ‘Save the Jellyfish!”’ Manock 
exclaims. “I’m excited to see what might 

In the past, waiting to “see what might 
happen" has landed Manock gigs creat- 
ing art for Phish shows, hand-stenciling 
entire barns with Cabot Cheese plaid and 
covering local walls with murals. She also 
runs a design business called abbyabby, for 
which she creates custom fabric, bags and 
pillows. Many feature a nebulous-looking, 
four-legged creature. 

“Really, though, I love to draw and to 
create," Manock says. “I don’t want to be a 
corporation. I’m primarily supporting my- 
self through my art and always looking for 
projects. If I’m approached by someone 
who wants me to make something weird, 
hell, yeah! Don’t you go looking any far- 
ther. I’m interested.” ® 






RECEPTIONS 

JORDAN DOUGLAS: A collection 

p.m. Info, 238-6603. 

'ONCE UPON A TIME’: Howard 

Through October 30 at Artists' 

Thursday, September 5. 4:30-6:30 
p.m. Info, 879-1236. 

KAREN GUTH ft EMILY LANCTOT: 

CAROL MACDONALD: Two 

Info. 888-1261. 

STACEY STANHOPE & DOLORES 
FURNARI: ‘Renditions of Folk Art' 

6. 5-7 p.m. Info, 247-4956. 

SEPTEMBER ARTISTS: Paintings by 


Wright. September 8 through 30 

1-4 p.m. Info, 933-6403. 

’EARTH AS MUSE: BEAUTY. 
DEGRADATION. HOPE. 
REGENERATION, AWAKENING': 


'WATER ABOVE. SKY BELOW’: 


HARLAN MACK: Paintings on 
tarpaper that depict the artist's 

1 though 30 at Red Square in 


'POINTS OF VIEW: SEVEN 
PORTRAIT ARTISTS': An exhibit 

Judith Beckett, Li 


VERMONT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY: 

through October 31 at Artspace 106 


863-6458. 

FORREST HOLZAPFEL: The Labors 

5:30-8 p.m. Info. 652-4505. 

RACHEL KAHN-FOGEL: 

Friday. September 6. 5:30-8:30 

KATHARINE MONTSTREAM: 

September 5 through 30 at 

5:30-8 p.m. Info, 862-8752. 

CHE SCHREINER: Work influenced by 


DOLORES PARK: On Eagle's 


Bull, Pat Musick, Harry A. Rich, 


SOUTH END ART HOP ORIGINAL 
JURIED SHOW: The 21st annual 

September 6 through 30 at SEABA 

859-9222. 

KATHARINE MONTSTREAM: 'After 


ERIKSSON FINE ART FALL EXHIBIT: 

RAY FERRER: Street art-inspired 
on canvas; 'SHARED HORIZON': 


Info, 468-1266. 

SECOND ANNIVERSARY SHOW: 

'REPRESENT: An annual show 

at S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 

'S AND DIME': Work affordably 
priced between $5 and $100. 
September 6 through 28 at 

STUDIO 266 GROUP EXHIBIT: Work 
6 through 28 at Studio 266 In 

266studios@gmail.com. 

'FOUR ARTISTS: FOUR DECADES': 

Lili Mayor and AVA-affiliated artists 


4-6 p.m. Info. 253-8943. 

LEONARD RAGOUZEOS: 'About 

September 10, 12:30-2:30 p.m. Info, 


ANNIE TIBERIO CAMERON: 


September 6 through 22 at 
6:45-8 p.m. Info, 229-0492. 


ONGOING 

burlington area 

ART HOP SHOW: A collaborative group show 
30 at VCAM Studio in Burlington. Info. 651-9692. 
BONNIE BAIRD: Oil landscape paintings of Vermont 
and Scotland. Through October 29 at Left Bank 
Home 8, Garden in Burlington. Info, 862-1001. 
'CUBA: STREET LEVEL': Work by 11 student 

at the Gallery at Burlington College. Info. 862-9616. 


CARL RUBINO: Faces in the Crowd." multiple- 

Burlington. Info, 863-2569. 

CARL RUBINO: "Contemplating Our Horizons — The 

'COLOR, PATTERN. WHIMSY. SCALE: THE BEST 
OF SHELBURNE MUSEUM': Nearly 100 works from 






DIERDRA MICHELLE: Invited Guests,' portraits by 
Horse Fine Art Supply in Burlington. Info, 860-4972. 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


® 



Oil ‘fair- it! 


Shoe, Boot & Leather Repairs 
Jacket zippers & much more! 

Official dansku Repair Shop 

TBTTkl 

CBBBLEB 

27 Taft Corners Shopping Center 
Williston ■ 872-0354 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



art 



TJ Cunningham Vermont painter TJ Cunningham recently strapped 
on a 60-pound backpack — filled with taboret and easel, among more conventional 
hiking gear — and hiked into the Adirondack Park. His goal? To sketch the landscape 
of the Cascade Lake region and to bring a bit of that wildness back to his studio. At 
25, Cunningham seems to be preternaturally talented, producing rich and poetic oil 
paintings. The lush landscapes that resulted from his hike are on display in a show 
called “Adirondack Lake” at Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury through September 30. 
z Pictured: "Birch.” 




SEPTEMBER EXHIBIT: Work by Carl Rublno. Erika 



THIS WAS ME: SELF-TAUGHT ART FROM THE 
G.R.A.C.E. GALLERY COLLECTION': Thirty works by 



‘VISIONS OF VERMONT: Photography by Lisa 



central 

Z7TH ANNUAL QUILT EXHIBITION: More than 50 



'40 YEARS OF DANCING': A photographic 



ALEJANDRO ANGIO: ‘Awakening of the Ink Dragon.' 
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1 980’s theme featuring costume parade, working 
dog demos and fun for the whole family! Plus 
DockDogS competition open to all dogs. 
Benefits local animal welfare groups. 

10 9.m.-5P.m. Sunday, sept. 8 


Adults: S10, 
m Children 5-18: $5 
■ Dogs are free! 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 




: ART SHOWS : 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 


FASHION & FANTASY AT 
THE EDGE OF THE FOREST: 






Burlington. Info. 264-4839. 

ESSEX ART LEAGUE MEETING: 


LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: Artists 

6-9 pm.; Sunday. September 8, 

860-4972. 

WOODSTOCK ART AND WINE 
FESTIVAL: More than 40 area 

Woodstock Village Green. 


noon-1 p.m. Info, 388-2117. 

'PEOPLE AND POTTERY: AN 
ANCIENT AND INTIMATE 
RELATIONSHIP’: Vermont 


BOOK ARTS GUILD OF 
VERMONT MEETING: Amy 

11. 6:30-8:30 p.m.. Unitarian 


Barre. Info. 828-3050. 

ROBERT COMPTON & 
CHRISTINE HOMER: "Fire 

HAL MAYFORTH: Mayforth 




BISHOP STREET ARTISTS 
ART SHOW & SALE: Artwork 




SOUTH END ART HOP: More 

6, 5-10:30 p.m.: Saturday. 


ART HOP SILENT AUCTION: 

7. 5-8 p.m. Maltex Building. 
Burlington. Info. 434-4834. 

WOOD-FIRE KILN 
DEMONSTRATION & STUDIO 

SALE: BCA Clay Studio techni- 

p.m.. ReSOURCE, Burlington. 


ART EXHIBIT: Paintings by Marcia Hill, Cindy 
31 at Red Hen Bakery & Cafe in Middlesex. Info, 
CAROL MACDONALD: "Regeneration.'' work by 

'ECLECTIC: A COLLECTION OF 19TH AND 20TH 
CENTURY ART 1 : A private collection of oil and 

Info. 674-9616. 

EMIKO SAWARAGI GILBERT: Found in the Forest. 

Court Lobby in Montpelier. Info. 828-0749. 

'FOLK VISION: FOLK ART FROM NEW ENGLAND 
AND BEYOND': Works by Gayleen Aiken. Merrill 

Ludwiczak. Violetta Raditz. Nek Chand Saini. 
Russell Snow and Burleigh Woodard, plus 19th- 

Info, 767-9670. 

'HARVEST: A GATHERING OF GMC ALUMNI 
ARTISTS': Work by Susan Barrows Wood. Jennifer 

Patrick Girard. September 10 through October 4 at 
Poultney. Info. 287-8398. 


JOURNEY INTO PROCESS': Ink brushwork. 

Info. 875-1018. 

KEVIN FAHEY: "Meditations on Color and Light" 

MICHAEL BOYLEN & MARK DANNENHAUER: 

by Boylen. Through September 29 at Plainfield 
PAT MUSICK: "The Instant of It All.' drawings and 

PLAYING WITH TIME': An exhibit that incor- 

649-2200. 




\EYES of the VJORLDj 


Royal Canoe 


Saturday, September 21. Higher Ground, Showcase Lounge. 5 


3o to sevendaysvt.com and answer £ trivia questions 

Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 
Deadlinefa/Vatnoon' \A/i„«.“ ' “ “ .7 


1 Winners notified by 5 p 




Amuse Restaurant presen 


An evening with 

Mfe Maple Wind Farm 



Office printing just got greener 

INTRODUCING THE WORLD'S FIRST ERASABLE ECO-PRINTER! 



Reduce company 
paper costs. 

Built using bio-based 
plastics. 


AVAILABLE IN VERMONT EXCLUSIVELY FROM: 

Office Systems Of Vermont 
yy www.osvcopiers.com / 1-800-501-8856 


Join acclaimed chef Michael Clauss for a localvore event! 

Fresh, farm-to-table selections include: 

• Candied Pork Belly with Crabapple Jelly & Plum Mustard 

• Rack of Beef with Baked Kohlrabi and Shallot Mayonnaise 

• Red Kuri Squash Custard with Pumpkin Seed Brittle 

Only 25 seats are available for this exclusive Chef's Table dinner 
Saturday, September 14th, 7:00 p.m. • $40 per person 
Call 764-1489 to reserve. 

Amuse at The bsex Resort & Spa • 70 Essex Way • Essex, VT • amuseVT.com 


WORK • ART • PASSION 


Now Showing: PRINDLE’S INHABITED WORLD SEPT 1-OCT 31. 


The works have been specially 
selected by her son Richard, to 
celebrate the diversity of nine 
decades of work. 

Call Edna Sutton today at 
802-465-4071 for more 
information on this exhibit 
or other opportunities. 


STUDIOS, GALLERY SPACES AND RETAIL AREAS AVAILABLE TO RENT NOW! 


RICHARD AMBELANG: 

Goddard Art Gallery. Pratt Center. Goddard College, 
in Plainfield. Info. 800-322-1603. 

dentist's drill; THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE 
AND NATIONAL COMMEMORATION': An exhibit 

University. In Northrield. Info. 485-2183. 

'SERVICE AND SACRIFICE: VERMONTS CIVIL WAR 

Vermont History Center in Barre. Info, 479-8500. 
TRACEY HAMBLETON: "Within Reach.' landscape 

through October 27 at Blinking Ught Gallery in 
'UNBOUND. VOL. Ill’: An annual juried show that 

Center & Gallery in Woodstock. Info. 457-3500. 
'VISIONS OF A HOMETOWN': Ihe Milton Artists’ 

30 at Festival Gallery in Waitsfield. Info, milton 


champlain valley 

ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES SENIOR THESIS 
DESIGN EXHIBITION: Models, drawings and 

Info, 443-3168. 

CHEPE CUADRA: 'Back Portraits / In Search of an 

EMILY K. ROBERTSON: Words of Wisdom.' hooked 

Info, 734-7363. 

JENN CULLEN: 'illustrations.' pen-and-ink 

in Hinesburg. Info. 482-2878. 

October 30 at ZoneThree Gallery in Middlebury. 
Info, 989-9992. 

'LABOR OF LOVE': Created by Vermont Works 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


CALL FOR DARK ART: The 

S.P.A.C.E. and Backspace 


‘LABOR OF LOVE': Created by Vermont Works 

ROSS SHEEHAN: 'Cinders and Cones,’’ a new 

Outerlands Gallery. Through September 13 at Otter 
Creek Framing In Middlebury. Info. 870-722B. 




SHARE STUDIO/GALLERY 


RIVER ARTS 4TH ANNUAL 
OPEN STUDIO WEEKEND: 






We will accept 2-D. 3-D and 

CALL TO ARTISANS: Chandler 

Holiday Bazaar. November 
16 through December 23. An 

WRITTEN IN STONE: VOICES 
OF THE GLBTQ COMMUNITY: 

laboration with Molly E. O'Hara, 
exhibibon for GLBTQ artists of 




291-3950. 

-MAKE BELIEVE' PHOTO 

Roleplay, tell tall tales, wear 

OPEN GROUP SHOW AT 
-CREATIVE COMP- First Friday 

RL Photo. 27 Sears Lane, 

3081 or email publicartschool® 






ART SHOWS 



Kathleen Berry Bergeron “Painting is my passion, my 

energy and my source of constant fascination," writes Kathleen Berry Bergeron in her 
artist statement. The Jericho watercolorist is known for her energetic use of color and 
nostalgic New England scenes. She's also known throughout the state as a teacher of 
watercolor workshops. In a new exhibit at Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in Jericho, Bergeron 
shows her work side by side with that of her students. September 5 through October 6. 
Pictured: “Waterfront Sunset." 



Alexis Savino Northeast Kingdom native Alexis Savino has performed 
with Bread and Puppet Theater and Blue Man Group. He currently lives in New 
York City, where he acts, writes, directs and paints. A collection of Savino’s ink-and- 
watercolor drawings, called “Cinema of Surveillance,” are at the Green Bean Gallery at 
Capitol Grounds in Montpelier through October 5. In these semi-abstract images, Savino 
offers a behind-the-scenes glimpse into a film project he worked on in Hollywood in 
2011. Pictured: “A Vagueness.” 


TJ CUNINGHAM: 'Adirondack Lake. 1 paintings 

September 30 at Edgewater Gallery In Mlddlebury. 
Info. 458-0098. 

THE BREEDING BIRD ATLAS: SCIENCE AND ART': 

scientists: and PETER PADUA: Carved-wood birds 
by the 90-year-old artist. Through October 31 at 

THE POWER OF WATER: REFLECTIONS ON RIVERS 
AND LESSONS FROM IRENE': An exhibit that 




RT SIMON: 'Several Little Books With Big Prints.' 


THROUGH THE LENS': The many seasons and 

'VITO ACCONCI: THINKING SPACE': An exhibition 


northern 

'BEST OF THE NORTHEAST MASTERS OF FINE 
ARTS 2013 EXHIBITION': The second biennial 

BONNIE ACKER: 'Vermont Outlook: Works on 

Art Gallery in Stowe. Info, 253-1818. 

CHIP TROIANO: Photographs of the landscape 
20 at Claire's Restaurant & Bar in Hardwick. Info, 

DRAW THE LINE AND MAKE YOUR POINT: THE 
PENCIL AND THE 21ST CENTURY': A visual history 

Life in Glover, Info. 626-4409. 

Day Art Center in Stowe. Info, 253-8358. 

'FAMILY TIES: ART ACROSS THE GENERATIONS': 

Weisenfeld. Through September 23 at Miller's 

KATHLEEN BERRY BERGERON: Work by the 


Theater in Glover. Info, 525-3031. 

SABRINA FADIAL & PHILUP ROBERTSON: 

SELINA COTE: "In Foraging' a series of black-and- 

SOPHIE BETTMANN-KERSON: Stone Works." 

Arts Center, Johnson State College. Info. 635-1469. 
TRINE WILSON: Floral photographs by the Vermont 
artist. Through September 30 at Jeffs Maine 

'UNSPOKEN WISDOMS': Giovanna Cecchettl's 

southern 


KATE GRIDLEY: 'Passing Through: Portraits of 


Center, in Manchester. Info. 362-1405. 

LODIZA LEPORE: 'Circus on Broken Boulevard.' 

RED GROOMS: WHATS THE RUCKUS': An exhibit 


'BETWEEN TRADITION AND MODERNITY: THE 

ART OF FAN TCHUNPI': Oil paintings, works on 


DALE CHIHULY: Mille Flori," an exhibition of glass 
.Through October 20 at 


IT WOULD MAKE A HEART OF STONE MELT: 
SICKNESS. INJURY AND MEOICINE AT FORT 


Gallery in Jericho. Info. 899-3211. 

LIZ LE SERVIGET: 'A Dog's World." a celebration of 

15 at Inky Dinky Oinklnk Gallery In Moscow. Info. 
253-3046. 


American Revolution. Through October 31 at Fort 

'PICASSO: THE VOLLARD SUITE': A series of the 
artist’s 100 etchings created between 1930 and 


WINKIE KELSEY: 'Chisel. Brush and Pen." stone 

0,603-448-3117.® 


movies 


One Direction: This Is Us ★★★ 







Jim Broadbent. John (Boy A) Crowley directed. (95 


directed. With the voices of Kristen Wlig. Miranda 
ELYSIUM ***: Matt Damon plays — who else? 

and Sharlto Copley. (109 min. R) 

GETAWAY*: A former race-car driver (Ethan 


thriller unrelated to the 1972 Sam Peckinpah flick 


LEE DANIELS' THE BUTLER***: The director of 

ment With Oprah Winfrey and David Oyelowo. (132 


Harald (The Karate Kid) Zwart directed. (130 min. 


ONE DIRECTION: THIS IS US***: Director Morgan 

PERCY JACKSON: SEA OF MONSTERS**: The son 

directed. (10B min, PG) 

(92 min, PG) 

THE SPECTACULAR NOW****: A high school 


PERFORMANCES BY 


ratings 


NEW IN THEATERS 

IN A WORLD..,: Think disembodied voice at the 

and Alexandra Holden. (93 min. R. Savoy) 

RIDDICK: Nine years after 7he Chronicles of Riddick 
comes this sci-fl/action sequel in which Vin Diesel 

Katee Sackhoff. David (A Perfect Getaway) Twohy 


NOW PLAYING 


THREE 

COLLEGE PASS 
gear -com 

Outdoor Gear Exchange 


Blunder hip-hop St. Michael' 
Striebe dubstep UVM 


SIGNAL KITCHEN fbehindSkirackl 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 21, 18+ 


9:30 doors 10 show $5 cover 

cash bar available w/photo id 






) "S 


Are you thinking 
about starting 
or expanding 
your family? 


IF YOU ARE 
AWOMAN: 

Between the ages of 18 
and 42 and plan to become 
pregnant in the next year 

\i^J Never had a child before, or 
0 Have diabetes or hypertension, or 
l^J Had preeclampsia, or 
m Have a family history of 

hypertension or preeclampsia 

THEN 

Researchers at the University of Vermont 
would like to speak with you. Tins study 
will examine risk factors for preeclampsia, 
a disease of pregnancy. 

Financial compensation oj up to $375 is 
provided. Wc will provide you with ovulation 
detection kits to aid timing your conception. 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


sHowtimes 


NOTICE. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

48 Carroll Rd. (off Rte. 100). Waitrfield. 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


The Butler 3:50. 6:50. The Mortal 
Instruments: City of Bones 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

This Is Us in 3D 9. Planes 6:20. 

We're the Millers 6:30, 9:10. 

The World's End 6:30. S. 

Lee Daniels' The Butler Fri: 6:20, 

9:10. Mon to Thu: 6:20. 9:10 One 
Sat and Sun: 1. 3:30, 6:30. 9. Mon tc 

and Sun in 30: 1, 

6:20. We're the Millers Fr 

ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, 0300. Essex. 879- 

Elysium 12 2:25. 4:50.7:15.9:40. 

9:25. The Mortal instruments: City 

Is Us in 3D 2:50. 7:15. Percy Jackson: 

230. 4:50. 7:10. Planes 12:50. 5:15. 
7:20. 9:30. Planes in 3D 3. ‘Riddick 
8. We're the Millers 12:10, 235. 5. 
7:25. 9:50. The World’s End 12:15. 
2:40. 5:05. 7:30. 9:55. You're Next 

Elysium 12 2:25.4:50,7:15,9:40. 


Lee Daniels' The Butler 1:10.3:55. 

This Is Us 12 
Direction: TF 

12:15, 2:35. 4:55. Planes 12:50, 5:15, 
7:20. 9:30. Planes in 3D 3. ‘Riddick 
1:20. 4:10. 7. 9:45. This Is the End 

the Millers 12:10, 2:35. 5. 7:25, 9:50. 
The World’s End 12:15. 2:40. 5:05. 
7:30. 9:55. You're Next 7:15, 9:25. 

MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood SL (Maple Tree 

Despicable Me 2 12:40, 3. Elysium 

2:40. 4:45, 7:15. 9:30. Orown Ups 2 
6:20, 8:40. Lee Daniels' The Butler 1. 
3:50. 6:40. 9:25. Man of Steel 8:20. 



Direction: This Is Us 12:20, 4:40, 9:10. 

the Millers 1:10,4:15. 7:10, 9:40. The 

World's End 1:1 


Friday 6 — thursday 12 
Despicable Me 2 12:40, 3. Elysium 
1:15. 4:25, 6:55. 9:20. Getaway 1:25. 

Direction: This Is Us in 3D 1:20, 6:35. 

12:30. 2:40. Planes in 3D 4:40. 
‘Riddick 1:30. 4:10, 6:50, 9:30. We're 
the Millers 1:10, 4:30, 7, 9:25. The 
World's End 1:40.4:20.7:05.9:35. 


Millers 2:15.4:40,7. 

Blue Jasmine 2:10.4:50.7:10. 
9:15 Closed Circuit 2:20.4:25. 

6:40, 9. Lee Daniels' The Butler 
4:40, 6:30. 9:05. the Way. Way 

the Millers 2:15.4:30.7.9:20. 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

884-5610. palace9.com 




Friday 6 — thursday 12 

Sun: 1:30. 4. Mon to Thu: 6:30, 
6:45. 'In a World... Fri: 6. 8, Sat 


Sea of Monsters 3:50. 6:30. Percy 

8:40. Planes 1:20. 4:05. 6:15. We're 
the Millers 1:35. 4:10. 6:40, 9:05. 
You’re Next 1:50. 4:20. 6:50. 9:25. 

Friday 6 — thursday 12 


Lee Daniels'The Butler 7. The Way. 
Way Back 7. We re the Millers 7. 

Friday 6 — thursday 12 

Sat: 2:30. Sun: 4:30. Mon to Thu: 7. 
9:15. The Way, Way Back Fri: 7. 9:15. 
Sat: 2:30. Sun: 4:30. Mon to Thu: 7, 


WELDEN THEATRE 


The Butler 7. The Mortal 

Friday 6 — thursday 12 

MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 

7:20. 9:25. Elysium 2:05.4:20. 

The Way. Way 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main SL. Barra, 479- 

Bones 6:20. 9:10. Star Trek Into 
Darkness 6:20, W 


Bones Fri: 6:20. Sat and Sun: 12:30. 


Lee Daniels' The Butler 7. 

One Direction: This Is Us 7:10. 
We're the Millers 7:05. 

Friday 6 — thursday 12 

Sun: 2:05. 7:05, 9:15. Mon to Thu: 
7:05. Lee Daniels’ The Butler Fri: 
7, 9:15. Sat and Sun: 2. 7. 9:15. Mon 

Fri: 9:15. Sat and Sun: 4:15. 9:15. 
Sun: 2:05. 4:15. We're the Millers 


Sat and Sun: 3: 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile i i i l e how times fl is 



MOVIE CUPS = 


NOW PLAYING « P.85 




RESEARCH VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

A study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 
Healthy people (18-40 yr) needed for an 8-week NIH study. 
Participants will receive all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon 
completion of the study. If interested, please contact 

H UNIVERSITY D ' C ' Law,ence Kian at 

v VERMONT 802-656-9093 or debenste@uvm.edu " 


‘"A 


■jllfe The Sewing Basket 

Experienced & Professional Seamstresses - Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring — Emboidery/Monograming 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 

325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-9311 
159 Pearl St, Essex Junction: 878-7181 



MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



56 Up 




I n 1964, Granada Television ran a 
documentary profiling 14 British kids 
from various regions and social classes. 



sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


The announcer intoned, “Why do we 
bring these children together? Because 
we want to get a glimpse of England in 
the year 2000. The shop steward and the 
executive of the year 2000 are now seven 
years old.” 

Well, it’s 2013, and those “children” 
are nearing 60. Every seven years, the 
documentary crew (helmed since the 
second film by Michael Apted) has 
returned to check in on them, producing 
a one-of-a-kind record of how people 
evolve, or don’t, as they pass through 
their lives. 

For instance, the viewers have watched 
Neil Hughes transformed from a lively, 
imaginative kid to a college drop-out to a 
homeless man to a local politician... 





SELL 77/£ HOUSE-!!! 

St&je. rooms 4 tske- pics 
?ost or dre-aslist 
N/f (S/ean house, -for showing 
0 NO SHOW! 'd 



Selling your house? We can help! 

More than 20% of our readers are planning to 
buy a new home this year. Show them your ALL-NEW 
place! Our classifieds staff is ready to help you WFR^ITH 
sell your pad. You know Seven Days. We're not 
sketchy, and neither are our readers! 


! CLASSIFIEDS 


tS classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 


STAYCLASSY.VERMONT.-~' 






fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (p.30). calcoku & sudoku (p.c-4), & crossword (p.c-5) 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



JEN SORENSEN 


VOP CUUTUP6 PERISCOPE PRESENTS 

i TOW BEAR DEVOLUTION n 


I! 

[rr 7 ank:s 

I • yUUhc ItJu* fJ • 

| ► ^'13 West Center St., Winooski — 

3 


Buy one meal 

(valued at $7.25 or more) 
get a second meal of equal 
or lesser value 50% off! 

802 - 655-2423 * ; 

www.papa-franks.com i 
r% Call 863-TOGO for delivery j 
For dine-in or take-out only. 






Curses, Foiled Again 

Instead of pulling over when a police 
officer caught him running a stop sign 
in Palm Beach County, Fla., Alexan- 
der Webster, 29, led the officer on a 
high-speed chase. He lost control and 
crashed into a hedgerow, then fled on 
foot until the officer drew his pistol 
and ordered him to stop. Webster's 
6-year-old son was found unhurt in the 
backseat of the crashed car. Webster 
said he fled because he didn't want 
to be charged with driving with a 
suspended license. Police checked and 
found his license was valid. 

( Palm Beach Post ) 

Police arrested Ashton Powers, 24, in 
Tempe, Ariz., for slashing a tire on a 
police car with the officer in it. "I don’t 
know what this guy was thinking,’’ 
police Sgt. Michael Pooley said. "It's 
a fully marked car, the car was run- 
ning, the officer was inside with the air 
conditioning on and you could hear the 
car running. It still didn’t stop him.” 
Powers admitted slashing the tire but 
said he didn’t notice anyone inside. 
(Phoenix’s KNXV-TV) 

Sons of Beaches 

Florida’s beaches are running out of 
sand. Even worse, communities that 
have replenished storm-eroded beach- 
es by dredging up offshore sand are 


discovering that there’s little sand left 
offshore. As a result, beach communi- 
ties are competing to find more sand. 
“You have counties starting wars with 
each other over sand,” Broward County 
mayor Kristin Jacobs said. “Everybody 
feels like these other counties are going 
to steal their sand.” Broward officials 
are considering a proposal to grind 
down recycled glass into substitute 
beach sand. Another option is trucking 
sand to beaches from sand mines in 
central Florida. ( New York Times) 

Hitting Below Rock Bottom 

New York City mayoral hopeful An- 
thony Weiner reportedly hired a Cali- 
fornia firm to provide actors to pose 
as supporters at an August Dominican 
Day Parade. The actors, recruited by 
Crowds on Demand, were paid $15 an 
hour to seem “like either supporters or 
the people who met him and became 
supporters as a result of that encoun- 
ter.” After the Weiner campaign denied 
using actors, it released a commercial 
using unpaid interns, including Joel 
Acevedo, 18, to pose as regular New 
Yorkers supporting the long-shot can- 
didate. (New York Post) 

Future Farmers 

A Massachusetts enterprise, New 
Earth Robotics, announced it’s teaming 
up with Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 


tute to develop self-powering robots 
to destroy weeds and harmful pests, 
rendering herbicides and pesticides 
obsolete. “The robot’s artificial intel- 
ligence will make them able to tell 
crops from weeds and good bugs from 
the bad," the company’s Dean Cook 
explained, adding that the first step 
is to raise $65,000 to begin research. 
(NewEarthRobotics.com) 

Country in Need of a First 
Amendment 

Indonesian authorities detained Brod- 
erick Chin, a manager at a vegetable oil 
company in Riau province, after work- 
ers who couldn’t find a red-and-white 
Indonesian flag to fly on Independence 
Day complained that he told them, 
“Just use my underpants. I have red un- 
derpants, and my wife has white ones.” 
National police official Agus Rianto 
said Chin was charged with insulting 
a state symbol and faces five years in 
prison. (Malaysia Chronicle) 

VIP Follies 

Within months of offering visitors to 
the Denver Zoo exclusive access to 
pet and feed a rhinoceros for an extra 
$60, zoo officials had to suspend the 
program because the rhino bit the 
finger of a woman who fed it. After 
the woman was taken to the hospital, 
Brian Aucone, the zoo's vice president 


for animal care, couldn't explain the 
black rhino’s action but insisted it “is a 
gentle animal” that “has been hand fed 
safely thousands of times." (Denver’s 
KMGH-TV) 

What’s Your Emergency? 

Authorities in Hooksett, N.H., charged 
Jeanie Dufresne with misuse of 911 
after she made 10 non-emergency calls 
in one month, including one asking for 
a pen. Earlier this year, Hooksett resi- 
dent Elizabeth Niemi was arrested for 
calling 911 to ask for help ordering Chi- 
nese food. Police chief Peter Bartlett 
said he hoped that holding Dufresne 
and Niemi accountable would send a 
warning that the emergency system is 
“not for something frivolous.” (Bos- 
ton’s WBZ-TV) 

Second-Amendment Follies 

While demonstrating handgun safety 
at a class in Lancaster, Ohio, instructor 
Terry J. Dunlap Sr. fired a .38-caliber 
bullet that ricocheted off a desk and hit 
student Michael Piemonte, 26, in the 
arm. Noting that many students in the 
class were nurses, who helped stabilize 
him before he was taken to a Columbus 
hospital, Piemonte said Dunlap didn’t 
know the gun was loaded. 

(Columbus Dispatch) 


BLISS BY HARRY BLISS 


TED RALL 




"Wait, you fool! What if they're cats?!!” 


WHAT A REMARKABLE 
COINCIDENCE: JUST 
DAYS AFTER CONGRESS CAME 
SURPRISINGLY CLOSE TO 
BANNING THE NSA FROM 
SPYING ON AMERICANS - 
AND POLLS SHOW PEOPLE 
HATE THE NSA... 


THE NSA DISCOVERS 
A PLOT BY AL QAEDA 
AGAINST U.S. EMBASSIES - 
USING THE SAME SPYING 
PROGRAM THAT ALMOST 
GOT CANCELLED! 


NATURALLY, THE NSA 
IS NOW SAFE. 

©zo.i Te® 



RED MEAT 


siphoning off your ccphalopods 


Max cannon 






TO BE CONTINUED . 









Financial Strategies for Women 

Tuesday, September 17th 5:30pm at National Life Group 
One National Life Drive, Montpelier 

offered by Jo Ann Thibault & Associates and The Vermont Agency 
A Set your financial house in order 
A Prepare for the unexpected 
A Put your money to work by investing 
A Build a healthy nest egg for retirement 
A Manage through financial hardships 
A Address estate and legacy issues 
To register call 861-7966 or visit foannthibaultcom 


Jo Ann Thibault, CDFA'" 

861-7988 | JoannThibault.com 
354 Mountain View Drive, Colchester 



[Channel 3 NEWS] 

the WE ATHE r Team 

'^ \Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 


l/WCAXWEATH ERTEAM 


8 
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facebook 



SEVEN DAYS 


KRMfflS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEN Aeeto^WSlVKN 

ITS HOT IN HERE 

NEW TO TOWN 

MAKE ME LAUGH 

and ideally us. LiberatedWife. 31. Cl 
ADVENTUROUS HOMEBODY SEEKS 




LAUGHTER, THE ELIXIR OF LOVE 


SMILEY, FUN AND SUN-LOVING GIRLIO 

join the fun? SpunkyChick28. 26. CJ 

ADVENTUROUS. LOVE TO LAUGH, 
GENEROUS 


EMPTY-NEST MOM 




ADVENTUROUS AND FUN 

debaroo. 48. C] 


W5ME.N Aeefai/^MEN 

44. SINGLE, ATTRACTIVE AND LOYAL 

Ik. mytum13. 44. Q 




CUR!oUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don’t worry, you’ll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


SILLY SUMMERTIME SHENANIGANS 

SPECIAL WOMAN 

FUN. COMPASSIONATE AND ATHLETIC 

SINGLE. FUN. EXCITING 

ANGEL W/WINGS AND A HORN 

SWF. brown Hair, hazel eyes. 57. full- 

CREATIVE, COLORFUL. CURIOUS, 
THOUGHTFUL EXPLORER 




OUTSIDE 

LOOKING FOR YOU 

my own car. citmanl23. 47. Cl 
MARRIED BUT MRS. KNOWS 


FATHER OF 3. GOOD GUY! 

Single father of 3 wonderful boys 

a beer and talk! Zboysdad. 48. Cl 
ADVENTUROUS. LOVING. BRAVE JEDI 


OPERA LOVER 

and conversation. bigbearSZ 52 
ELEVATION 



ACADEMIC. HARD WORKER, CARING 

I'm strong willed but will admit when I'm wrong. Friends say 
I'm blunt, coworkers say I'm kick-ass, I say I'm nicely balanced. 
Intellectual conversation is a must. Friendship to begin, not 
opposed to that changing though. Bw92, 21, Women seeking 
Men. 

It's karaoke night and I’m singing... anything and everything. 
From Macklemore and Eminem to Lady Antebelum, Bruce 
Springsteen, Avenged Sevenfold and Simon & Garfunkel. I don't 
shy away when a mic is presented to me! 


GOOD HANDS, GOOD HEART. INVENTIVE 
AND SMART 

the bee's knees! GeekDad, 46. Cl 
COUNTRY! 


MEN v , y MEI\I 

NOTHING VENTURED. NOTHING 
GAINED! 


movies, travel and more. 420 friendly. 


Bl HORNY HARD 







SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


wsmeai 


MIRROR-VERSE UHURA SEEKS HER 
TRIBBLES 

Yes. Me: Yes What? You: Yes Mistress! 

take them off? Me: Get polish now! You: 

BICURIOUS AND SEARCHING! 


there. LiberatedWife82. 31. Cl 


SEEKING SUMMER FUN 

DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN ... OR 

will offer it in return. BiMyFriend. 35. Cl 

INSATIABLE. LOOKING FOR NEW 
ADVENTURE 



SEX WANTED 


BISEXUAL SWE 


SENSUAL S 


ith a pretty little hottie like 

that BurILCutie. 26, C] 


SEXY BBW TO SQUIRT 


BORED. RESTLESS. LOOKING FOR FUN 

perfect fit for you. LadyLuck74. 25. Cl 
FRIENDS FOR FUN 

DRY SPELL NEEDS TO BE BROKEN! 

le! LadySyl. 24. Cl 


MEN 


SPANK ME! 


LARGELY GIVING LOVER 


HELP EXPLORE MY KINKIER SIDE 


YOUR PLEASURE IS MY PLEASURE 

the town and in bed. shredready. 46. Cl 

LOOKING FOR FUN ON SIDE 
Looking for NSA FWB. 

Looking2512003. 40 

BIG GIRLS NEED APPLY 

had? Well rinally there is someone 

SHOW ME WHAT YOU'VE GOT 


MARRIED BUT INVOLUNTARILY CHASTE 

WARRIOR POET SEEKS PLAYMATES 


5I5JE5 




ATTRACTIVE COUPLE SEEKING 
DISCREET ENCOUNTERS 

ADVENTUROUS. FUN COUPLE 


UP FOR A THREESOME? 

and he Is straight We dabble in BDSM. 


ADVENTUROUS. 


CLOVERCOUPLE LOOKING FOR KINKY 
PLAYMATES 


MARRIED. Bl FEMALE ISO PLAYMATE/ 




mi 


LjJuidfcto Hove, owl Suit.. 

istress 

maeve 



This woman I fooled around with before I moved to 
Vermont last year is coming to town in October. She 
texted me recently saying she was looking forward 
to seeing me. We were friends before we started 
hooking up. and I don't want to be rude, but I'm in a 
committed relationship now. I'm not sure it would 
be a good idea for us to hang out. I'm concerned that 
she will be expecting a hookup, and I would prefer to 
avoid that awkward situation. What should I do? 



Old Tricks 


The answer to your quandary is a simple one — so 
simple that it can often be overlooked, making 
matters far more complicated than necessary. Be 
honest. It's that easy. Be up front with your old 
hookup and let her know that you're happy to see 
her, but that your reunion will be platonic. 

If you truly want to avoid awkward drama, do not 
— I repeat, do not — send mixed signals. Have you 
responded to her text yet? The more texts you bat 
back and forth before letting her know you're off the 
market, the higher her hopes of sleeping with you 
will get. If texting her about your new relationship 
seems callous, pick up the phone or send her an 
email — both options are more formal than texting. 

Lastly. I have to wonder if there’s more to 
this story. You say you're simply trying to avoid 
awkwardness with the ex, but are you sure you're not 
more worried about slipping up and cheating on your 
partner? If you find yourself fantasizing about one 
last roll in the hay with your ex, it might be time to 
examine your current relationship. If the lure of an 
old flame is enough to set your current bed on fire, 
you might be in the wrong relationship. 


JVleui tefci, 


* 


mm 

Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 



RADIO BEAN SATURDAY LATE NIGHT 

When: Saturday, August 31, 2013. Where: 
Radio Bean. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911577 


MUMFORD & SONS. SLOW FRIDAY 


When: Friday. August 30, 2013. Where: Bluebird 
Tavern. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911576 

WE BOTH HAVE KNEES! COFFEE? 

clothes. Coffee? When: Saturday, August 31, 2013. 

STARBUCKS. WILLISTON ROAD 

Road. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911574 


I SPY YOUR AD: SHARON.l.THINK.OF.YOU 


Friday. August 30. 2C 




UNEXPECTED AWESOMENESS 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911570 


iSPb v 


■ I W Ifyou'vebeen 

spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


COFFEE AT THE CATAMOUNT 

2013. Where: UVM Coffee At the Catamount 
event. You: Woman. Me: Man. I911S69 

MAVON MATT 

Did I miss my opportunity? We are rated 100% 

social site. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911567 




SUMMER UVM POOL LIFEGUARD 

BEAUTIFUL BLOND CASHIER AT MCDONALD'S 

South Park Drive. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911571 


OUT OF MIND EXPERIENCE P 

Party. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911566 
DEAR DARK-HAIRED DOG WALKER 




MY PINK-HAIRED GODDESS 

Street You: Woman. Me: Woman. #911564 
LAUGHING_AT_LIFE 

SDP crowd. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911563 


USA TAXI ... LOST CHEESE 

and Main. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911562 
GOLDBUG. WHERE ARE YOU? 

Is that you in the pickle car on page 31? Stay 

things that go. You: Man. Me: Man. #911561 
XPLORER AT THE BOBCAT 

Cafe. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911560 
YOUR GIRL ON THE SIDE 

Morrisville. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911557 
WILLISTON HANNAFORO, BROWN-EYED GIRL. 

When: Friday, August 23, 2 


Wllliston 


AN INSULT IN PASSING 

Winooski Ave. You: Man. Me: Man. #911555 
HORSE MEAT? 

Essex. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911553 
CUTE CYCLIST HEADING TO RIVERSIDE 

Willard streets. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911552 
I SEE YOUR BEAUTY EVERYDAY 

Paul. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911551 
HOLLYWOOD. DID YOU SMILE TODAY? 

love it When: Saturday, July 6. 2013. Where: at 
Spear Street You: Man. Me: Woman. #911550 

GOOD SAMARITAN AT BLACK CROWES. 8/17 

you! When: Saturday. August 17. 2013. Where: 
BTV waterfront You: Man. Me: Woman. #911549 

BEAUTIFUL BLONDE ON HER BIKE 

When: Monday, August 1 9. 2013. Where: St. Paul 
Street 11p.m. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911548 

CITIZENS BANK 





MON&LL& 


SWMMiER. ‘BlOWOllT 

Thursday throtgh Sunday 


8o% 


& 


8o% 


'MoneUc is located at 7f Cfiurcfi Street in ‘Burfington. Vermont 
sale starts Thursday a/s and goes through Sunday 


, 


Say you saw 
it in... 


SEVEN DAYS 5 

sevendavsvt.com 





shorethingapp.com 


Its not too late 
to look up 
the lake! 


Download Shore Thing 

to plan your autumn 
excursions to Lake 
Champlain and Islands. 

if FOOD & DRINK 
if FARM FUN 
if SHOPPING 
if LODGING 
if ATTRACTIONS 
if BOATING 


® AppStore 


PUBLISHED BY 


SEVEN DAYS 


POWERED BY 





sum 


HY 

CLOTHING... 

BAJA HOODIES. STASH HATS. 
FUHNV T-SHIRTS & MORE 

I ANK DORM 
DECOR... 

POSTERS. TAPESTRIES. 
IRGENSE/GARDLES, 
LIGHTS. & MORE 

YOUR HOOKAH 


SUPPLIES, E-HOOKAHS, 
SHISHA&MORE 


Rutland: 

162 N. Main St. 

Derby, VT: 

4267 US Route 5 


St. Albans Superstore: 

192 Federal St. 524-6607 

Waterbury Resort Store: 

3595 Waterbury/Stowe Rd. 


Burlington Headquarters: 

21 Church St. 658-6520 

Newport, NH (Tax-Free): 

51 John Stark Hwy. 


WWW.GOODSTUFF.XXX (not com> Goods* 


KEEP YOURSELF SAFE 

WITH STUHGUHS& MACE 


SEXY SECRETS 
& SUPPLIES 
ARE REVEALED 





